


a fighting spirit of Juan de Bermudez, pioneer- 


ing sea-hawk and discoverer of the islands which 

today bear his name, sees action once again with the 

Brewster Bermuda, latest development of the famous Brewster Dive 
Bomber. With its combination of high speed, long range, and great 
striking power, the Brewster Bermuda will give new strength to the 


far-flung defenses of Great Britain and the democracies. 
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SSENTIAL in the Cyclone engine, 

witha flight life of 2,000,000 miles, 
is the thin layer of nitrided steel on 
the inside of Cyclone cylinder bar- 
rels. Hardest wearing surface in 
industry, this internal “armor” of 
diamond-like hardness is needed to 
withstand the wear of piston rings 
travelling at terrific speeds under 


high temperatures. 


Requiring 50 hours of heat treat- 
ment at temperatures up to 975°F., 
nitriding hardens the steel to extend 
immeasurably the service life of the 
cylinders, as well as gears, shafts and 
other parts, and enables them to stand 


up under emergency conditions. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION ¢ PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 








HARDEST WEARING SURFACE te Yrccdiey 


Wright today employs the most 
extensive battery of nitriding fur- 
maces in America to produce in 
quantity the “armored” parts for its 
monthly output of engines totalling 
nearly 2,000,000 horsepower. 





Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


























Every aircraft engine, regardless of size, puts 
tremendous strains on the oil film that protects 
bearings, pistons, and other finely machined parts 
against harmful wear. Humble Esso Aviation Oil is 
made to stand those strains, and there is an SAE 
grade to meet the lubrication requirements of any 
airplane engine. Transports or trainers need this 


flight-checked lubrication. 





HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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What had been a Texas plain 12 miles west of Dallas is now America’s first windowless, air- 





conditioned airplane factory: 25 acres under one roof. It was completed and planes were being 


delivered to the U. S. Army Air Forces 120 days after construction began. Within three months 





the new plant had produced twice the number of planes originally scheduled. Fulfilling defense 


requirements for decentralization of industry, the Dallas achievement is a tribute to industrial 





teamwork supported by enthusiastic community cooperation. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
Dallas <x INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA << Kansas City 
*« *« TO BUILD WITH TEAMWORK IS 
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We've heard of birds that flew backwards to keep the wind out of their eyes—but who ever 
heard of a ‘plane that flew right up its own exhaust pipe? See this month's Whopper! 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,"’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Dear Major, 

It happened the night 
Oakland Air Show. A banquet was being 
held for the contestants, officials, and us 


before the 1938 


unimportant enthusiast 


{ had decided to fly a Taylorcraft across 
Mills Field. The 
squally, while 


San Francisco Bay to 
afternoon was dismal and 
fog stretched up the Bay, its base at about 
bat Oakland 
was wet but that visibility was O.K. So, 


lisregard for the C.A.A. item 


100 teet. The tower said 


with fine 
concerning having | y tips in one 
tog bank, I decided ¢t make a quick 
dash through 

But with my mind more on the an 
ticipation of hob-nobbing with aviation 
men otf great renown than on the ‘craft, 
I never gave the con pass a glance The 
seat of my gabardines told me | wasn't 
slipping while my ears reassured me as 
to level flight 

I flew on, and and still no Oakland 
Ihen | glanced at my watcl Twenty 


minutes had elapse is I started a 


and there 
Mills 


little arithmetic, cl wy” Droke 
before my unbelieving eves was 
Field! 

| nou ad mad l turn, but 
someday I'n yoing to sit dOw! and hngure 
out how many iad made. I do 


know that watching my) npass, I should 
flight > minutes 
wn 
Martin H. Boisen 


Glendale, Calif 


have made the 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 


The following puzzle is sent in by J. L 
Centanni of New Orleans: 

Three planes were at New Orleans Air- 
port for refueling with G.A.G. Only a 
certain amount of gasoline was available 
Plane No. 1 took on 
able: plane No took 
plane No. 3 took twice as much as 
planes Nos. 1 and 
many gallons were taken? 


of the gas avail- 


0 gallons; and 


combined How 


FUSSY AS AN OLD MAID 


“Fussy tellows’’ come in for a lot of kid- 


ding. You know the type—they're always 
tinkering, never satisfied that the engine 
couldn't be tuned a little better, or that 
a different cockpit arrangement wouldn't 
be more efhcient. Strangely enough, most 
flyers are like this—they're fussy fellows 
about planes. 

At Gult, we're fussy, too. We were so 
fussy about Gulfpride Oil that we weren't 
satistied with ordinary methods of retin- 
ing. We wanted to get more impurities 
out. So we developed a special process 
to do ir—the Alchlor Process. 

As a result, more of the harmful carbon- 
and sludge-formers are removed from 
Gultpride—a high percentage more than 
in the case of most oils. That's why 
Gulfpride is such a safe, efficient lubri- 
cant. We know that when it comes to 
taking care of an airplane engine, you 
tellows appreciate extra fussiness. 


THIS MONTH'S WHOPPER 


Dear Major, 

I had a car, but no more. If your G.A.G. 
wasn't so good, I wouldn't have flown my 
car, and if I hadn't flown my car, I'd still 
have it. Here's why: 

I had a new car that would do 114. It 
seemed so light and smooth that I figured if 
I flattened out the fenders it would fly. 

Well, it wouldn't quite take off, just 
bumped along the ground. Then I figured 
that if I was going to fly it, I ought to use 
aviation gasoline. So I trotted down to the 
hangar and borrowed 5 gallons of G.A.G. 
That was all it needed! 

The car took off with the grace of a DC-3 
and the speed of a P-40. The next day I was 
driving in town and some idiot wrinkled up 
my lett fender. When I got out on the open 
road, I forgot about the fender and took off 
Immediately I remembered it, ‘cause the 
doggone car started to fly in ever-decreasing 
concentric circles, until it flew right up its 
own exhaust pipe and left me sitting on the 
gas tank 200 feet up. But with the G.A.G. in 
the tank I was safe as a church. I glided down 


to a three-point landing, shouldered the tank, 
and walked fourteen weary miles back to the 
held. And that’s how I lost my car. 
Your footsore pal, 
Max R. Carey, 
Kelly Field, Texas 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company . . . makers of 
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THIS IS PAUL MORTON. He's been nuts about flying 
ever since he was a kid. When the depression ‘washed 
out" his plan to study aviation, he got a job in a Pennsyl- 
vania steel mill. During his spare time, he hung around 
the airport, made friends with a pilot who taught him how 
to fly. 


Paul's next ambition was to be an airline pilot. So he 


worked and saved his money until he had enough to pay 
for the specialized training he needed. But still he hesi- 
tated. How could he be sure of getting a job after he 
finished his training? He took a chance. 


Two days after he finished his course at the Dallas Avia- 
tion School, Paul got a job as co-pilot for Braniff Airways. 


The story of Paul Morton is not unusual. Thousands of 
youths have the same ambitions, have overcome the same 
disappointments. They took a chance and won the future 
they wanted. Write for our free catalog. 
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DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL & AIR COLLEGE 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 














They look wilh utmost care 
.that airmen may look 


with supreme confidence 


The skilled craftsmen who build Pioneer Instruments work to 
standards as exacting as it is humanly possible to follow. And they work 
with highly specialized inspection equipment to check on and safeguard 
their precision, every step of the way. 


Pioneer Instruments have a reputation for accuracy that grows, as truth, 





retold and retold, will always grow ... into full trust and confidence. 
Fi ss 
DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION @ BENDIX, NEW JERSEY a 
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WHEN THIS JOB’S DONE 
tn. Ged ae KERONCA! 


“When a pilot gets his wings in this man's army, to your Aeronca Dealer and get that “big ship” 


he really knows what airplanes are all about. 
And it doesn't take very long to find out that 
there are certain basic qualities that every good 
plane, whether it's a trainer or a bomber, must 
have. | took my first hours in an Aeronca, and 
believe me, the more | fly, the more | realize 
what a truly fine airplane the Aeronca is.” 


So swing in, all you air-minded Americans! Go 


feel behind the controls of America’s finest 
light airplane! You'll find so many outstanding 
features that nothing but an Aeronca will 
satisfy you. The Aeronca Aircraft Corporation 
D-10 Municipal Airport, Middletown, Ohio, 
Cable address: Aeronca, U. S. A. Exclusive Export 
Agents, Aviation Equipment and Export, Inc., 
25 Beaver Street, New York City. 








$2L%e 
Lr ¢ DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

ees, ... DEMONSTRATION 
NAME THE TIME .. . INSTRUCTION PLAN 


Don't put it off... Your Dealer has them for you. 
AERONCA GIVES WINGS TO THE WORLD 


get on the phone and So talk to him or write to Aeronca. 
tell your Aeronca 
Dealer when you'll be 
there. He will be all 
ready with that demon- 
stration flight. 
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Getting the Job Done 


We hopped out to the West Coast last month 
and spent the best part of September milling 
about the maze of Southern California avia- 
tion plants. What we saw convinced us for 
the first time that: 

1. Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini (and their 
Jap associates if they so choose) are doomed 
hombres. 

2. The carping critics of the American Avia- 
tion Industry are either simple ignoramuses 
or blatant liars. 

3. American airplane builders have gone into 
mass production in spite of every possible 
barrier thrown up in front of them including 
New Deal idiocy through lack of planning, a 
rotten labor situation, a shortage of adequately 
trained men and governmental red tape. 

Further, when all this mess is over, we are 
convinced that the history writers will set 
down in permanent record the fact that the 
American Aviation Industry accomplished the 
greatest single industrial job in the history 
of the nation. You have to see it to believe it 

even then you’re dumbfounded and it takes 
a long time to absorb the over-all picture of 
our airplane production. They’re rolling out 
the back doors like sausages—seven-and-a- 
half billion dollars worth. 


Merry-Go-Round 


His rudder control becoming jammed as the 
result of striking an unmarked high tension 
wire, causing the plane to persist in circling 
to the left, Lieut. Timothy A. Shea, 154th Ob- 
servation Squadron, Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla., 
climbed for altitude, ordered his two passengers 
to “bail out”, and then maneuvered his plane 
in ever widening circles until he managed to 
make a safe landing. 

Lieut. Shea was making a test flight of his 
0-47 airplane in the twilight, his passengers 
being Lieut. Francis Holt and Staff Sgt. Eulon 
H. Weeks, of his organization. Flying in a low 
attack formation about 150 feet from the 
ground, his radio antenna was snapped off and 
the rudder was nearly torn off after striking 
the tension wire which was strung across an 
artificial lake. The jammed rudder caused the 
plane to start circling to the left. 

After his passengers deserted the ship under 
orders, Lieut. Shea proceeded to figure out just 
how he was going to get down and out of his 
aerial merry-go-round. His rudder control use- 
less, he began maneuvering his circles until 
they grew larger and larger like ripples in a 
pond. Finally, he included the Brownwood, 
Texas, airport in one of the circles and made 
a safe landing. Aside from the ripped tail 
assembly, there was but minor damage to the 
plane. 


Grasshoppers 


This month we have a dandy article about 
our Air Forces on maneuvers in Louisiana. 
Our observer failed to mention it, but we 
think you should know that lightplanes for 


Continued on page 36) 
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Just Among 


Ourselves 


Yehudi in National Defense 


5 our way of thinking, civilian morale is just as im- 
portant as Army morale when it comes to winning wars. 
There have been loud accusations in months past that the 
morale of our new “citizens” army is in a pretty bad state. 
We are not in a position to speak with authority on that 
point, because our only contact is with the aviation 
branches of the services, where enlistments are mainly vol- 


untary and where morale is splendid. 


But we feel we can speak with authority on civilian 
morale, and it is in this department of life in our nation 
that we find cause for deep concern. We know of far 
too many “‘little fellows” being pinched painfully, almost 
to the point of extinction, because of priorities on parts, 
supplies and certain supposedly scarce raw materials. Many 
of these small business men feel that they are being crushed 
in the mad rush of defense production despite the fact 
they themselves have definite and irreplaceable value in 
the defense picture. 

Threatened shutdowns of various little plants all over the 
country vividly reveal that civilian economy is not func- 
tioning properly. Unless the belatedly organized contract 
distribution division of the OPM spreads out some of the 
defense contracts that will include every possible factory, 
large and small, the entire war effort can easily backfire. 


More pertinently, certain branches of the aviation family 
are not very happy about the way things are going. Take 
the light plane industry as an example. Their erstwhile 
healthy market is gradually going to the devil. This 
affects hundreds of dealers and distributors all over the 
nation as well as the manufacturers. You can’t buy a new 
civilian type airplane unless it’s to be used in some kind 
of defense work. It’s getting more dificult with each 
passing day to buy parts and materials for the airplanes 
already flying. The Civilian Pilot Training Program, al- 
though it’s turning over 200 men a week into the air 
services, was cut from $37,000,000 last year to $25,000,000 
this year, despite all the good it has done. You can put it 
down in your book that there are now 300 operators over 
the country who are plenty sore about being cut off from 
one of the most important jobs being done towards our 
nation’s defense. 

Now there is talk of all civil flying being grounded. This 
doesn’t have to be done by a blanket order. In fact, that 
method would be most impolitic. It could be done much 
easier and cleverly by making it impossible to get aviation 
gas or a few special pieces of equipment or accessories or 
parts. 

It’s anachronistic for a man or a company who realize 
their importance and value in the time of extreme national 
emergency to be starved out of business by a bunch of 
crackpot politicians, most of whom never earned a dollar 
from the sweat of their brows or through the management 
of a commercial enterprise. It’s also a bitter pill to swallow 
when you stop to realize that the very ones whose economic 
lives are in jeopardy not only have a definite value in the 
defense program but also represent quite a sizeable group 
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of prospective tax payers, which are very much in demand 
from here on out. 

We believe that the entire priorities administration needs 
overhauling in order to stop some theoristic goon from 
putting his hand in the priority hat while blindfolded and 
coming up with a card on which is written, “No propellers 
today, boys.” Too often some governmental hired hand 
has gotten panicky about certain materials when no short- 
age existed—yet to the costly disruption of many enter- 
prises, with its resultant bad effect on civilian morale. 

A good case in point is Mr. Harold Ickes’ oil shortage on 
the East Coast. We have plenty of oil down here in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Kansas. We have enough trucks 
to get it up there, too, if there isn’t enough tank cars or 
sea-going tankers. The machinery we use down here to 
dig pipelines can put a couple up there in a few weeks’ 
time and give the nervous Mr. Ickes a good night’s sleep. 

There’s too much “Yehudi” and too little scientific 
planning in our defense effort. And it looks as though 
“Yehudi” is about to be the downfall of a healthy branch 
of the aviation family that can be mighty valuable in cas¢ 
of all-out war. 


Our Medium Bombers 


AYNE THOMIS, capable aviation writer for the 
Chicago Tribune, came out last month in a syndi- 
cated story charging that the Army had signed contracts 
for five hundred million dollars’ worth “of two types of 
aircraft that are entirely unsuitable for their jobs and so 
designed that they will kill many of the young American 
pilots if they are ordered to fly them.” Thomis quoted 
certain un-named “civilian pilots who for months have 
been conducting flight experiments with the new planes.” 
There are three types of medium bombers now in pro- 
duction. They are the Douglas A-20A, the North Ameri- 
can B-25 and the Martin B-26. The Tribune story fur- 
ther charges that in order to get top speeds around 350 
m.p.h., the Army has boosted landing speeds that have 
“made the planes so tricky that it is considered suicide for 
even the best flyers to attempt to land them at night.” 

This is a mighty serious charge. We have done some 
thorough checking ourselves and find it impossible to sub- 
stantiate the amazing statements in the Thomis story. 

In fact, what we did find brands his statements as abso- 
lutely false and grossly misleading. We have talked with 
several pilots who have been flying these ships regularly and 
they laughed out loud at the story. The Air Corps informed 
us that they have been unable to obtain any such de- 
rogatory charges from test pilots who must have been 
available for interview; that all these airplanes are being 
flown at night in addition to daytime flying during service 
tests and regular training operations; and that the “ap- 
proached landing speeds” (circling the airport at 135 to 
140 m.p.h) are grossly exaggerated. 

The Tribune story quoted their source of information 
as follows: “If we begin using bombers that land at 115 
miles an hour, our casualties will be at a ratio of 30 in 
normal operations to 1 in combat.” 

Since when did hot landing speeds on heavy stuff be- 
come such a hazard? DC-3’s in regular landings often 
go to 100 m.p.h Our investigations show that the medium 
bombers are regularly landing on 4,200 ft. runways and 
using up less than half of them without burning any 
rubber. 

To quote one civilian test pilot who knows what he’s 
talking about (he used to be an Army instructor as well 
as an airline pilot): “In my opinion, the North American 
B-25 is an easier airplane to fly, and particularly an easier 
airplane to land, than most of the commercial airliners in 

(Continued on page 24) 
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By AL MOONEY 


Chief Engineer, Culver Aircraft Corporation 


What will tomorrow's private-owner plane be 
like? Culver’s Al Mooney celebrated his 16th 
“aviation anniversary’ this August. His long 
experience and advanced design views permit 
him to speak with both authority and prophecy. 


T MAY appear presumptuous to many at this time to 
| speculate or “think out loud” about the post-war private 
airplane, and its probable course of development, in view 
of the present all-out defense effort. But in aircraft design 
ind dk velopment the outst nding models do not just hap 


ve result of months and years of research, 





pen they ire ¢t 
creative design, test flying ind production development— 
and therefore the present analysis is not untimely. 

After the last war, private flying, as such, was prac 
tically non-existent for a number of years. True, war 
surplus airplanes were dumped on the market to be pur 
chased and flown by that hardy group of pioneers we 
called “barnstormers” who introduced passenger hopping 
into every town and village in the country, but the man 
who flew his own airplane for business or pleasure was rare 
indeed. It was not until the middle ’twenties that a few 
venturesome souls began to use airplanes privately. 

About this time a new series of designs, built around 
the immortal war-surplus OX-5 engine, began to find ac 
ceptance on the market These airplanes were greatly 
superior to the wartime training airplanes in safe-flying 
qualities, load-carrying ability and speed, and enjoyed in 


creasing sales as we zoomed up to the year 1929. 


Atter that year’s business collapse, however, it was soon 
evident that the previous success was not due to the de- 
mands of private flyers, but almost entirely to the demands 
of flying schools, which had multiplied in that period. The 
prosperous period had not lasted long enough to build up 
enough pilots who would use airplanes privately. Most 
of the enthusiasts who learned to fly in that period did 
so with the idea of becoming professional pilots working 
within the industry, and had to give up flying, for a time 
at least, after the crash. Consequently the apparent de 
mand had almost completely disappeared by 1930, forcing 
many producers out of business and causing sharp re- 


trenchment by others 


In the early ‘thirties “depression airplanes” appeared, to 
Start a new era in private flying In fact the birth of 
private flying in any considerable volume may be credited 
to these airplanes—the original Aeronca, Taylor Cub, and 
later versions and modifications ot these basic models. 
At the same time a smaller number of private flyers were 
operating the higher-priced Monocoupes, Fairchilds, and 
others. 


Since again the majority of the students learning to fly 
were doing so with the intention of finding employment 
in the industry, the progress of true private flying was 
slow and painful at first. As the years rolled by and gen- 
eral business conditions improved, this phase of flying be- 
gan to gain momentum, until by 1938 a very good propor- 
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orecasiing THE 


PRIVATE 


tion of lightplane sales were to private flyers. Over this 
same period of time a fair number of medium and large 
airplanes were also used by people of more than moderate 
means for private transportation and _ business. 


T' 1E first really great impetus to private flying came with 
the Civil Aeronautics Civilian Pilot Training Program. 
The resultant sharp increase in production of lightplanes 
was first of all due to the greatly increased demand for 
training airplanes. In this program the light airplane may 
be given the credit for helping to lay the cornerstone of 
a great new industry. 

As more and more pilots were trained, a certain per- 
centage of them became private owners. Many of these 
men and women are professional and business people of 
means who find relaxation in flying. In summary, over 
a period of years a substantial private-flying market has 
been developed by the training of a sufficient number of 
people, not in the aircraft in- 
dustry, who can afford to own 
und operate their own airplanes. 


To return to fundamentals, 
uirplanes by their very nature 
enjoy a characteristic not shared 
by any other means of transpor- 
tation. This lies in the fact that 
higher operating speeds in an air- 
plane, flown by a well-trained 
pilot, do not decrease the element 
of safety, but even in some cases 
actually make for increased safe- 
ty. Also, fundamentally, the 
main thing the airplane has to 
sell over the automobile is in- 
creased speed with safety. 

Accordingly, as the number 
of private pilots has increased, 


there has lately arisen a demand a: Mooney, noted plane designer, whose 
for a new type of private air- farsighted views on the private plane of 
the future are here set forth. 


plane, to satisfy the demand of 
these owners to go places swiftly 
and economically without thought of using the planes 
as trainers. The resulting designs represent in our opinion 
probably the first true “private flyers’ airplanes”, and 
should be considered "step-up” models from the usual light 
airplane. At this point a sincere tribute should be paid to 
the Pipers, Aeroncas, Taylorcrafts, and other airplanes 
which made this “step-up” market possible. 

During the period 1930 to 1939 the great emphasis on 
light-aircraft development was on reduction of produc- 
tion cost and refinement of detail. At the same time the 
transport and military airplanes underwent a complete 
basic-design revolution, with phenomenal performance 
increases. 

It became a simple matter, once the private flying 
market was ready to receive it, to develop a light airplane 
embodying some of these advances, resulting in a new 
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AIRPLANE 


standard for fast, economical cross-country operation. To 
the light-plane engine manufacturers whose designs were 
dormant during the early "thirties must be given a great 
deal of credit for their recent sharp advances in power, 
reliability, simplicity, and economy which made this prog- 
ress possible. 

A discussion of this kind would not be complete without 
an analysis of the trend of design thought to be started 
by the ill-starred $700-airplane dream of a few years ago. 
No matter how well-intentioned this idea might have been, 
the only immediate result was to work a hardship on a 
young and struggling industry, until it became evident 
that the idea was not scientifically and economically feasi- 
ble at the time. 

A part of this idea contemplated the creation of the so- 
called “safe or foolproof” airplane. Many attempts were 
made to develop these ideas, but it may be noted that over 
a period of years practically no production or sales of this 
type were achieved, in our opinion due to the sacrifices in 
speed and performance resulting from the compromises 
necessary in most of the designs. 

The same is true of attempts to design a light amphibian 
airplane. The one notable design exception to this state- 
ment probably owes its success to the fact that it also is 
a relatively fast craft which looks and flies like and is, 
an airplane. Great credit is due to this design, the Ercoupe, 
for opening up another important branch of private flying. 
The tricycle landing gear is an integral part of airplanes 
of this type, and makes the operations of landing and take- 
off simpler. 

This rather lengthy preamble is necessary to bring us up 
to the present picture and set the stage for our speculation 
as to future developments in private flying. It must be 
emphasized, however, that all actual construction and de- 
velopment of the future airplane must await successful 
conclusion of the present defense effort. In the meantime 
the many proven and excellent private airplanes will satisfy 
the market, since we cannot buy dream planes. 


HEN this war is over there will be a tremendous 
number of flyers as a result of the training program. 
Assuming that general business and reconstruction con- 
ditions will not be unfavorable, a good percentage of these 
people will desire to continue flying for pleasure and busi- 
ness. There will probably be enough airplanes designed for 
training purposes left over from the war to supply the 
new pilot-training demand for some time. Therefore, it 
appears that the private flyer’s airplane will absorb the great 
majority of design talent available for light aircraft de- 
velopment. 
The following discussion will be confined to private 
airplanes for buyers of moderate means. This discussion 
will be broken down into major design divisions for sim- 


plicity and rational discussion. 


TYPES: In our opinion, as in the past, the predomi- 
nate types will be the ever-popular two-place airplane, 
with the four-place or family airplane finding rapidly in- 
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creasing favor. Speed with safety will be the design key- 
note, requiring the cleanest of airplanes aerodynamically, 
in combination with all tried and proven features for 
increased safety. 


SEATING ARRANGEMENT: The two-place 
model will find the chummy side-by side seating arrange- 
ment predominating. The familiar “sedan” two-seat ar- 
rangement will be universal in four-place models. 


AERODYNAMIC FEATURES: _ Ic is inevitable 
that both types will be cantilever monoplanes, with low- 
wing arrangement predominating. This wing arrangement 
lends itself admirably to incorporation of a retractable tri- 
cycle landing gear, which must be considered a pre- 
requisite design feature of the airplane of the future. A 
required feature of wing design will be elimination of 
spinning tendencies through application of fundamental 
research on stall control, coupled with proper weight 
distribution in the airplane. 

Stall control will be independent of movable slots, flaps, 
or the like. Landing speed and glide path will be control- 
lable by means of high-lift devices, easily controlled by the 
pilot, which will also aid in the take-off. 

Control research will definitely improve ease of flying, 
with two-control operation tending to come into increas- 
ing favor, although the conventional three-control system 
will survive for many years to come, due to the pre- 
ponderance of pilots trained accordingly and its appeal to 
the seasoned pilot. Airfoil sections and plan-forms will be 
developed tending toward decreased drag. 

Fuselage forms will approach the ideal streamline con- 
sistent with vision and wing-fuselage flow requirements. 
Tail surfaces will be cantilever of the “staggered” type 
for elimination of mutual interference. 


ENGINE AND ENGINE ARRANGEMENTS: 
The flat air cooled engine with opposing cylinders will pre- 
dominate in the private flying field. Engine development 
will be along the lines of increased power, decreased size, 
and general cleanliness of arrangement, and reliability will 
be the prime design keynote. Consequently the two-place 
airplane will remain a single-engine craft, while the four- 
place will divide between single and two-motored arrange- 
ments, with the twin probably predominating. This con- 
dition will arise because of the availability of suitable 
engines, possibility of a better-balanced airplane, and re- 
duced engine noise, more than from questions of reliability. 

A manual or automatically controllable propeller will be 
necessary for all types because of the high speed ratios of 


(Continued on page 22) 


Mooney's latest design, the 1941 Culver Cadet, gave flashing per- 
formance in the hands of Katherine Rawls Thompson, Olympic swim- 
ming star and holder of a commercial license. 


















HEN the crescendo of blank ammunition had died 
iway, observers of the huge Louisiaina maneuvers of 
September could say with certainty that the Army has 
come a long way—but still has quite a distance to travel 
before a workable combination of airplanes and tanks can 
be perfected. Now there are no doubts—America is not 
yet prepared to wade in and push over an enemy which 
has blasted a victorious path across separate European 
battlefields with a spearhead of co-ordinated tanks and air- 
planes 
But from the sideline in Louisiana it was plain that 
America has made great progress in the scant time since 
the Army was expanded. Never before have so many sol 
diers—half a million—and so many combat airplanes— 
sSUU participated in War games here. Some people doubt 
that Germany ever conducted mock war on such an elab 
orate scale And while there was room for much criticism, 
there also was reason for high praise. The chief purpose 
be hind the maneuvers was to terret out weaknesses which 
can be eliminated in future traming before the shooting 
starts 
However, as pointed out by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 
chiet of the Army's gener il headquarters, time 1S fleeting. 
Faults must be corrected immediately. Success is so vital 
there is now under way a purge designed to clean out the 
dead wood and allow younger and more capable officers 
to take over In the process more and more ground is to 
be covered in tr imnineg 
From the st indpoint of military iviation, the outstand 
ing feature of the war games was the manner in which 
ir support for ground troops was sought. Each of the 
two field armies involved, the Blue Third army and the 
Red Second army, was allotted an “‘air-task force”. These 
units had interceptors, fighters, attack bombers and medium 
bombers, while Navy and Marine craft, including dive 


No heavy \ 


bombers, such as the four-engined types, were involved, 


bombers from the fleet, operated with them. 


since the problem was one of battlefield aviation and had 


no relation to counter-air-force tactics. 


St [ while emphasis was on air support, the plane-tank 
ind plane-infantry teams actually did not receive full 
play Inadequate communications were blamed for con 
fusion which prevented full use of aircraft both defens- 
ively and offensively in connection with the ground units. 

At one point airplanes were used to good advantage in 


repelling armored thrusts. This occurred when tank units 
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The Louisiana maneuvers, just 

completed, gave our Army air 

force its first important test. 

How did it rate? If you want 

the blunt but fair truth, read 

this penetrating analysis of the 
air force in action 


By TOM ASHLEY 


of the Red army launchead a break-through and penetrated 
the Blue lines in two major gaps. The Blue army called 
for air support and was fortunate in that Maj. Gen. Her- 
bert A. Dargue’s Third air-task force was at the moment 
maintaining interceptor patrols in the vicinity of the 
break-through. Fighters quickly gained air superiority in 
the area and with simulated 500-pound bombs joined attack 
bombers in strafing the advancing tanks. The advance 
was halted and within a short time the armored units were 
retreating. 

But when the Blue army called on aviation for support 
of an armored advance against the Reds, a different situa- 
tion developed. Control was loose because the ground 
units, advancing something like 250 miles in less than 48 
hours, outran their communications and confusion handi- 
capped the ground command. Consequently the picture 
was hazy from behind, and co-ordination of ground and 
air units was dificult. It was here that the maneuvers 
demonstrated the vital need of efficiency in teaming air 
and ground forces, for there was a tendency to waste air- 
planes needlessly and thus exhaust the supply of replace- 
ments. 

When the air-task force threw in successful support 
against the armored units its operations were close to home 
bases. In operating with fast-moving armored units its 
aircraft were in the backyard of the enemy, exposed to 
heavy losses. In the first instance communications were 
handier and the situation was more accurately pictured, 
while in the latter example:communications were left be- 
hind and confusion reigned. 

There was more to the situation than faulty communi- 
cations, but because the operation extended over such a 
great area it was difficult to spot the smaller faults. Some 
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Not Yet! 


observers claimed some of the officers with the ground 
forces were not sufficiently acquainted with the problems 
of the air force, being unable to tell one type from an- 
other, much less to distinguish between their respective 
missions. 

On the other hand it was said some of the air officers 
could profit by increasing their knowledge of the ground 
urmy and its difficulties. At any rate, the outcome was 
that more and more training in developing the plane- 
ground unit combination will be scheduled by the high 
command. 

One thing which puzzles this observer is the lack of 
mention of the air units in the critiques which followed 
the two phases of the war games. What little there was 
consisted of generalities and always praise. 

We believe everybody would profit if some of the 
critique leaders would go into the matter of air support 
ind point out the faults of the aviators, who would also 
appreciate it. The way things are now, it appears that 
nobody knows a whole lot about the air force and therefore 
can hardly afford to point out its battlefield weaknesses. 

While the air force receives praise, infantry and artillery 
units come in for some fancy fault-finding, such as start 
ing an advance without proper artillery support, thinning 
out their forces, exposing their columns to air attack, fail 
ing to douse kitchen fires and such. It surely cannot be 
that the air force goes about its war-making with perfec 
tion in all details; at least the air officers we have come 


to know al] these years do not claim to be perfect. 


HE most obvious fault we found with the air forces 

was the tendency to use airplanes on missions for which 
they were not designed. Much of this, however, was 
excused with the explanation that no other types were 
available at the moment. And there were times when 
patrols couldn’t find the enemy. Plenty of busts were 
made by individual pilots in approaching enemy craft and 
ground units. 

But consideration should be given to the status of the 
pilots and their units. Many were fresh out of flying 
schools. Their squadrons had entered the “war” without 
sufficient training as units. Their airplanes in some cases 
had only recently been delivered from the factories. Thus 
the important angle appears to be that they operated ear 
nestly and with a minimum of accidents, going through 


tactics calling for highly developed skill. 
Typical of this was the 20th Pursuit Group from Ham- 
ilton Field, Calif., which was a unit of the Third air-task 
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force. The writer covered this organization for almost 
nine years before the emergency expansion. He used to 
consider it a pretty good pursuit group, having some of the 
leading pilots in the army. 

But now he knows it wasn’t so much after all, for the 
youngsters who make up its roster today—the 20th re- 
tained only three of the old boys—are far more daring, 
vigorous and youthful. Their airplanes are Curtiss P-40E’s 
with 1,050 h. p. Allisons, a top speed of well over 300 
m.p.h., and a landing speed of over 80 m.p.h. But with 
hurried, short-time training they logged more than 6 
And those 6 
hours a day were spent in mock combat which lacked 


hours per day without a serious accident. 


only bullets from being the real thing. 

They tangled with Aircobras and twin-tailed Lockheed 
P-38’s, claiming superiority over both. They sparred with 
North American B-25’s whenever they were able to catch 
up with them, and broke about even with Grumman and 
Brewster types from the Navy. Tanks were called duck- 
soup, and they thrilled at zooming upon doughboys— 
thousands on thousands of them—at 400 m.p.h. 

This was the most elaborate aerial combat show ever 
pulled by the army. Flying umpires went along with 
squadrons. By complicated scoring rules they decided the 
Blue 20th Pursuit Group “shot down” 326 Reds and “lost” 
only 198 of their own number. The rules restricted air 
fighting to single passes—the limit was supposed to be 
formation against formation, without dog-fighting. But 
scrap after scrap developed. Ground unit commanders 
had to complain about planes diving as low as 30 feet 
from their soldiers. And a soldier wrote a local paper 
about how he hated the aviator who conked him with a 


flour-and-syrup “bomb”. 


EALISM was elsewhere in the aviation phase of the 

war games. The new engineers specializing in air-base 
construction and defense went into action in earnest. While 
camouflage experts painted and otherwise decorated air- 
dromes to make them literally disappear from the air, bull- 
dozers, drag-lines and rollers installed runways and addi- 
tions at Lake Charles, La., and Beaumont, Texas, airports 
which will be put to good use by civilians for months to 
come. This was the work of the 21st Aviation Engineers 
from Langley Field, Va. 

Parachute troops had their day, too. In two major 
operations the 501st Parachute Battalion of Fort Benning, 
Ga., sent its Company A behind the lines for sabotage 

(Continued on page 24) 
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|’ not a professional letter-writer. But I don’t hesitate to 
write when I’ve something worth saying. This particular 
project might well yield an idditional hundred planes per 
month for national defense Are you listening, Mr. Con 


gressman? 


Assuredly you and I can agree on the three premises 
that: (1) Unlimited numbers of trained workers would 
enable the big urcratt plants to increase total monthly 
plane production; thousands of additional airplane and 
engine mechanics are needed to “Keep ‘em Flying”. (2) 
Present training facilities should be utilized to FULI 
capacity, three shifts per day, to develop speedily this 
reservoir of aircraft workers and mechanics. (3) Until 
we KNOW that full use of these facilities is inadequate, the 
building or buying of duplicate aviation schools and equip 


ment with Federal funds should be stopped. 


When I speak of 


backbone and substance of all aviation training 


training facilities” I refer to the 
the 





private or commercial aviation schools. Five years ago 
there was probably not an important tax-free institution 
Ziving instruction in aviation mechanic service. Yet at 
that very time 15 well-established private aviation schools 


were in oper ition. 


Ten of those successful schools have now been operating 
for ten years or longer. Three have been giving fine training 
for 12 years; one for 13 years; another for 14. The third 


oldest school has been in operation for 15 years, and the 


second oldest boasts a not ible 16-year record. Top-ranker 
for age 1s an internationally respected private school WwW hich 


has served aviation unfailingly for 19 years. 


| HOSE statistics are probably new to you, Mr. Congress- 
man. I’m not surprised. Many men close to the avia 
tion industry know little of its educational phases, and the 


general public nothing at all 


That’s why several weeks ago we published the first and 
only book of its kind—the 1941 Bluebook of Aviation 
Schools. I'd enjoy mailing you a complimentary copy of 
this national directory. 


In the Bluebook are listed and described 65 private avia- 
tion schools Ww hich are both reliable and competent. Forty - 
four of these carry the approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration; the remainder have furnished other de- 


pendable proof of their integrity and adequacy 


Here then, Mr. Congressman, are 65 “factories” turn- 


ing out a human product just as vital to airplane produc- 





tion as aluminum or steel. If these plants stopped opera- 
tions tomorrow you would see that slowly rising monthly 
total of new planes cease its climb and settle back to an 
insignificant production level. 

Our big steel plants and aluminum companies are work- 
ing at full capacity and top speed on basic materials for 
planes; machinery companies are operating several shifts 
to build lathes and innumerable other aircraft-plant equip- 
ment. Why? All with the vital objective of enabling 
manufacturers to complete more and more planes per 
month. Wouldn’t you assume that the schools training 
men to build those airplanes would likewise be working 
at full capacity? 


Yet since last spring practically all of those long-estab- 
lished aviation schools have been operating below capacity 
for even one shift. Thinking only in one-shift terms, thes 
schools have been working at from 25 per cent to 75 per 
cent capacity. If you consider their capacity on a three- 
shift basis (the only logical basis under emergency con- 
ditions), they are operating at from 8'4 per cent to 25 
per cent of their possible capacity! 


It’s a national paradox: The government demands that 
aircraft plants increase plane production. The factories 
can’t get enough trained men to operate at the productive 
speed necessary to turn out more planes per month. Yet the 
very schools which train these men are operating only one 
shift per day—and with half-filled classrooms and work- 
shops at that! 


Why? There are two reasons. One is newspaper publicity 


on defense schools. 


When the government established a defense school that 
was news, and the local newspapers played it up accord- 
ingly. The fact that it was a free aviation school provided 
basis for another feature story. But that wasn’t all. The 
reporters’ attention was next directed toward Jim Smith, 
who, they were told, lived 30 miles away in Bloomburg 
and hitchhiked his way to and from the defense school 
every day in order to prepare for an aviation job which 
would pay off the mortgage on the old homestead. Boy, 
how the reporters went to town on that sob story! 


I saw all this happen, Mr. Congressman! Day after day 
those stories burst forth in the local papers, till my own 
casehardened shell nearly weakened under the barrage. The 
training cost you nothing, yet you were qualified to step 
right into a fine aircraft position the minute you gradu- 
ated! The newspapers had forgotten their unseen but 
constant influence upon public thought. Day by day 
they were building up a false picture which was misleading 
their readers. 


ESULT? That city has about a half dozen good private 
aviation schools, most of them operating at around half 
capacity or less with one shift. Right now they could 
train a total of around 1,000 additional students; working 





























three shifts, these schools could without difficulty be train- 
ing close to 3,000 additional men. Wouldn’t the OPM 
tear its collective hair if the metal companies were doing 
their defense job on that peacetime basis? 


Are these figures typical, you ask? Judging by a per- 
sonal survey recently made in an area that includes the 
nation’s largest concentration of aircraft plants, the per- 
centage of unused training facilities in this latter area was 
even greater. 

So we’re safe to take 3,000 as the estimated number of 
additional students which can be trained by each six private 
schools, and divide the 65 schools in the Bluebook into 
eleven groups of roughly six each. Multiplying 3,000 by 
11, we find that right now the private aviation schools 
could and should be training 33,000 ADDITIONAL men. 


Late in July a group of leading private-school operators 
met at Washington with representatives of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America. Most of the institu- 
tions represented were already training mechanics for 
the Army Air Corps—best evidence of their standing in 
the judgment of Army brass hats. 


These operators proposed placing their schools on double 
or triple shifts, and giving to additional students the same 
course they were already providing for Air Corps mechanics 
by government contract. Tuition of these students was 
to be paid for by funds available through the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


And what does that office say, Mr. Congressman? Ac- 
cording to indirect report, the Office of Education main- 
tains that its appropriations may be used only to establish 
courses in tax-free institutions. Therefore it must, if the 
report be correct, leave these long-established schools to 
coast along with full equipment and faculty but half- 
empty classrooms, while it establishes DUPLICATE courses 
in universities and high schools. And a few blocks away, 
over and over, OPM hoarsely croaks its theme song— 
‘More planes, more planes, more planes!” 


But let’s consider the case of one private school that IS 
working three shifts per day right now, with an all-night 
class the tuition for which is being paid by Federal funds 
allocated to the State for such purposes. Sounds as though 
this school were really serving national defense to full 
capacity, doesn’t it? 


T couldn’t last, Mr. Congressman—and it hasn’t! Wash- 

ington, presumably meaning the Office of Education, now 
takes the position that these funds cannot be used for 
training students in private aviation schools—that is, 
schools that pay taxes. So this school, which has been 
giving satisfactory training and is operating at full capacity 
to get an emergency job done speedily, will lose i:s contract 
and drop back among the dozens of private schools idling 
along at partial capacity. 


Next step: The government plans to take over a large 
building in that city and establish a defense school. New 
machines and tools will be ordered, duplicating those al- 
ready in use in this private school; and they will doubtless be 
given priority over vital equipment which is mot duplicat- 
ing available machinery. Many weeks of time will be con- 
sumed in preparing the building and installing its ma- 
chinery; at least three months will pass before that defense 
school is functioning at all. 


Final step: The sensational publicity which undoubtedly 
will be given the free school will cost the local private 





schools dozens of enrollments, and leave them devoid of 
the full classrooms which could yield OPM the stepped-up 
plane production it so urgently seeks. And all because of 
the wording or interpretation of the legislation governing 
these educational funds! 


There, Mr. Congressman, are the reasons for this bottle- 
neck in trained aircraft workers and mechanics: First, local 
newspapers’ overdone and psychologically unsound publiciz- 
ing of national defense schools. Second, phraseology of the 
legislation which now prevents the Office of Education 
from allocating educational funds to private aviation 
schools—the ONLY training institutions which can speedi- 
ly and adequately train the needed manpower. 

What can YOU do about it? For one thing, give 
particular consideration to the amendment to the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act of 1939 which has been introduced in 
the Senate by the Hon. Pat McCarran and in the House 
by the Hon. Jennings Randolph. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has achieved notable success in training pilots 
with private flying services under the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program. The amendment would extend this same 
program for training of mechanics, by adding two words 
(capitalized) as follows: 


“The Civil Aeronautics Authority is authorized, within 
the limits of available appropriations made by the Congress, 
to train civilian pilots AND MECHANICS, or to conduct 
programs for such training, including studies and re- 
searches as to the most desirable qualifications for aircraft 


pilots AND MECHANICS.” 


The CPT program has been successful because the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority wisely utilized the many reliable 
private flying services immediately available. On the same 
basis the CAA could get these mechanics trained by the 
thousands. 


Whatever measures you support, keep these fundamentals 
in mind: Every time the government builds or buys a 
defense school while private aviation schools still idle at 
partial capacity, Federal funds are being wasted to dupli- 
cate available facilities. Every hour these private schools 
work below full capacity, airplane production and mainte- 
nance are slowed down. 


Mr. Congressman, you have the facts, You also have 
the authority to determine what legislative or other changes 
are necessary to legalize use of these existent facilities and 
stop the wasteful flow of Federal funds into duplicate 
training setups. 


In its editorial “Government by Consent” the Saturday 
Evening Post for September 20 concludes that “now for 
the first time we have government by consent of the peo- 
ple, not government by will of the people”. If ever the 
will of the people was united on one project, it is the speed- 
ing up of plane production. Won’t you make it effective 
through correction of this critical evil? 
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This million-dollar hotel, product of Miami's lush days, now serves a vital purpose as home of the Embry-Riddle School of Aviation. 
At right, student mechanics receive instruction on engine repairs. 















Embry-Riddle’s Training 


ng with us for an amazing glimpse of this $3,500,000 educational 


plant, comprising two flight schools for British and one for American pilots, 


a vast technical institution, and separate land and seaplane schools. 


AY down here in the deep 

South, on the southern tip of 
Florida—a relatively brief hedgehop 
from Kitty Hawk, where aviation 
was born—there has developed with- 
in the past few months the largest 
non - military operated organization 
for aviation training in the United 
States Already it is proving of 
great importance not only to the 
American and British air corps, but 
to civilian aviation and the aircraft 


indust ry as W ell. 


The Embry-Riddle School of Avia 
tion will soon be training more mil 
itary pilots than Randolph Field, or 





from one-fifth to one-fourth of all 
military pilots being trained in the 
United States. The $3,500,000 insti- 
tution includes a vast technical school, in Miami; separate 
American and British flight training schools, at Arcadia; 
a second British school, at Clewiston, and separate land- 
plane and seaplane flight schools, also at Miami. 


This remarkable organization is the life dream of one 
man, John Paul Riddle, and its realization was made pos- 
sible by national defense demands of the United States 
ind the need for military pilots by the hard-pressed British. 


Riddle, himself a pioneer aviator with more than 7,000 
hours air time, operator of the first Chicago-Cincinnati 
air mail contract, and old-time airline executive, won his 
wings back in 1921 at the original Carlstrom Field, 
Arcadia, where he is now teaching British cadets to fly. 
Incidentally, this latter branch of the Riddle company’s 
activities is indicative of the rapidity with which the or- 
ganization has expanded to meet national defense demands, 
as well as the thoroughness with which it functions. 


Old Carlstrom is a relic of the days of World War I, 
but one of the most nearly perfect natural flying fields 
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By WARREN SMITH 


in existence. Many famous fliers, including Eddie Ricken- 
backer, received their flight training there. 


Last December the site was a deserted waste, all traces 
of the former field having long since disappeared, and 
hardly a spade had been turned in developing what is now 
the $1,000,000 plant of the Riddle Aeronautical Institute. 
Yet five months later the school graduated its first class 
of 30 fledgling army pilots, and shortly thereafter began 
training its first contingent of RAF cadets. 





A class in Spanish and Portuguese, for those anticipating South 
American service. Don't be surprised at th epresence of girls. 
Aviation is due for more and more of it! 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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HIS 900-acre field is unique in several respects. It is a 
mile square; and the area surrounding it for miles in 
every direction is fairly flat and practically treeless, mak- 
ing it possible to set down training planes almost any- 
where. In addition, the field layout is the only one of its 


kind. 

All buildings except the hangars have been constructed 
within a 1,000-foot perfect circle and are enclosed by a 
50-foot five-eighths-mile roadway girdling the site. The 
double hangars facing the field are connected with it by 
a 300-foot paved apron stretching 1,200 feet along the 
field edge. 

The unusual layout was designed to prevent students’ 
loss of time going from classroom to classroom, for every 
second of a cadet’s waking time is rigidly scheduled so he 
can get the maximum benefit from his training. 

The layout comprised six Colonial-type barracks ac- 
commodating 300 cadets, officers and instructors, in addi- 


Center 


tion to an administration building, mess hall, and two 
double hangars housing 65 Stearman PT7 training planes, 
together with a large swimming pool, tennis courts, base- 
ball diamond, and other school and recreational facilities. 
This supposedly adequate plant soon outgrew itself. 

Some $250,000 is currently being spent for additional 
buildings which will provide accommodations for 550 
cadets, a staff of 300 including 100 instructors, and four 
double hangars for 140 planes. With the graduation on 
August 13 of 53 RAF cadets—among the first Britishers 
to complete primary flight training in the United States— 
Carlstrom Field became an All-British flight training center, 
the training of American army cadets being shifted to the 
new $750,000 Dorr Field under construction nearby. 

Dorr Field, when fully completed, will be a $750,000 
layout similar to Carlstrom except that it will be con- 
structed in an oval pattern. Here accommodations will 
be provided for 500 cadets and staff and 150 training 
planes. 

The Clewiston unit, to be called the Riddle-McKay 
Aero College, is another $500,000 layout similar to the 
other two except that it is being constructed in the shape 
of a compressed diamond. This will be another All-British 
field, two miles square, providing for 250 cadets and a 


The new mile square Carlstrom Field at Arcadia, successor to old Carlstrom Field of World War | days, at which Eddie Rickenbacker and other 
famed fliers took their flight training. At right, embryo pilots getting final instructions before take-off. 
That's Chief Instructor Len Povey showing ‘em how. 
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Explaining the compensating compass to Embry-Riddle 
instrument students. 


staff of 250. American civilian instructors will teach the 
cadets, using the British curriculum and American army 
planes. All three phases of military flying—primary, 
basic and advanced—will be taught here, and this will be 
one of the half dozen such British schools in the UV. S. 


ROWTH and progress of the Riddle technical school 

at Miami are no less remarkable. Six months or so 
ago, the school’s few classes and fewer students carried 
on in a small hangar at the municipal airport. Today it 
occupies one of Miami’s unfinished boom-time $1,000,000 
hotels with 250,000 square feet of floor space, and its 
450 students from North and South America study all 
phases of aircraft construction, maintenance and operation. 


Present capacity of the school is only 1,500 students, 
but several thousand dollars are now being spent to enlarge 
the school and install additional equipment which within 
six months will increase its capacity to 3,000 students. 

With aircraft plants all over the nation crying fran- 
tically for skilled workers to turn out the 80,000 war 
planes on order for the American and British air forces, 
this school’s potential significance is readily recognized. 

Two of the school’s innovations are worth special note. 
The first is the highly individualized “work project” 
method of instruction, backed by textbook study. The 


(Continued on page 22) 
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It's Better Flying Way Up Yonder . . . Some Private 
Flying Problems . . . How to Lengthen Your Life 





Flying High 


HIS part of the column was written 12,500 feet above 

the ground while flying over Southern Oklahoma. We 
like to fly high on clear days and even when there are a few 
scattered clouds From a great height the world looks 
quite different than from low down. For a long time 
we had the habit of flying it around 5,000 or 6,000 teet, 
then, when the we ither was bad, we would have to fly at 
1,000 feet and we frequently got lost. Why? Simply 
because at the low altitude you can not see as far and so 
it 18 not easy to recognize your course or your location. 
From where we are now we can see Okmulgee, Henry- 
etta, Weleekta—we are approximately over Wetumka—we 
can see 50 miles of the South Canadian River—Holden- 
ville, Calvin and many other places. The secret of visible 
navigation is to get high. Many times, as today, you can 
see objects that you know are 50 to 60 miles away. One 
time at night we could see lights along the airway that 
we knew were more than 75 miles away. Once or twice 


we have seen mountains 100 miles from us. 


For many years we have utilized the weather bureau 
office at the airport and today affords a fine example of 
the value and utility of their services. Today, at all lower 
altitudes the wind is strong right on the nose. Higher up 
the wind decreases until at 12,000 it is only about 5 miles 
per hour, mostly on the nose. The weather man said 
that there would be some thundershowers scattered over 
Eastern Oklahoma, clear in the Western half of the State. 
At present we are flying down a line from which on the 
east side we can see 5 or 6 scattered thunderstorms with 
rain, and there are scattered clouds below. West of us 
the sky is clean and blue and there is not a cloud anywhere. 
The weather man certainly calls his shots a lot of times. 


At high altitude there is cold clean air. We find that 
hay fever sufferers are greatly relieved to fly up in this 
wonderful atmosphere. The engine runs well — it is 
smoother than at sea level and the gas consumption, after 
adjusting the carburetor, is much lower than at sea level 
for the same speed. Now we are over Calvin, Oklahoma, 
above the South Canadian River—45 minutes from Tulsa 
(approximately 90 miles) at 12,500 feet. At this moment 
we wish we were on the ground. Long experience makes 
us remember that at the first little log cabin restaurant on 
the right hand side of the road they sell the best pecan pie 
in Oklahoma and we like pecan pie. 


Up high it seems you move a great deal slower. You 
can see so far that it appears to be a long, long time between 
points. At a 1,000 feet where your visibility is 5 miles at 
the most, you pass some town that you saw in the distance 
in about 2 or 3 minutes. At 13,000 feet, where we are 


now, we can see Wapanucka approximately 40 miles from 
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here. It is going to take a good 15 or 20 minutes to get 
there. Have you ever been afraid way up high, alone? 
The first time that we went up high we thought that that 
cold upper space might be inhabited by demons or some- 
thing mysterious. It seemed awfully lonely up there. As 
a matter of fact, however, it is brighter, cleaner and more 
beautiful up there and a great deal safer than being down 
low. One time we probably owed our lives to having 
considerable altitude because we lost our prop over bad 
country and had to go a long way before we found a 
good enough field to land in without tearing up something. 
Ever since then, whenever the head winds permit, we 
climb as high as we can get. It really pays dividends. 


We have a new pair of polaroid sun glasses, which are 
awfully nice. They relieve a great deal of eye strain, but 
these particular glasses and this airplane with pyralin 
windows make all the lakes and ponds look iridescent like 
rainbows, principally with the darker purples and blues 
predominating. 


Private Flying Problems 


T is too bad that the aircraft companies don’t have suf- 

ficient materials and men to fill their government orders 
and to continue to take care of private flyers. The govern- 
ment has taken over a great many private airplanes in the 
larger classes. Consequently, there is less big private fly- 
ing done now than for a long time. This is too bad and it 
seems a shame that we can not take advantage of this 
period when everybody has money and is employed and 
might like to purchase an airplane. Think how many new 
airplane users might be created at this time. On the other 
hand, as the situation is, even those people who now have 
airplanes are having trouble getting parts so they can con- 
tinue to use them and as a result private flying is seriously 
crippled. On top of that there has been such a demand 
for mechanics and skilled aircraft assembly men that many 
of the old-timers hanging around our favorite airports 
have now gone, to be replaced by people in whom we do 
not place as much confidence and who definitely do not 
have the experience necessary for that kind of work. 
We have heard a great number of complaints lately on the 
quality of work done by aircraft mechanics, even at some 
of the better repair stations. It is nobody’s fault as far as 
we can tell, except that it is now necessary to utilize 
personnel far less adequately trained than we are accus- 
tomed to. To us, it looks like a golden opportunity for 
the aircraft training schools and some of these people en- 
gaged in CPT programs to turn out a lot of good aircraft 
mechanics. Those fellows can always get a job in many 
different branches of industry. They are not bound simply 
to the aircraft end of it. Mechanics are not all we need, 
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either. At most of the airports in the country we need 
more hangars. Most airports are now at least half full of 
Army ships, and as far as we can see, they are likely to 
be full of Army ships for a long, long time. Most fields 
have a number of ships tied down outside. While we have 
to stand for that most of the time, we still don’t regard 
it as a good idea. Any hail storm, high winds or other 
disturbance can lose you your ship before you can say 
Jack Robinson. Of course, our ship is insured against 
almost everything, but what good does that do us today 
when we couldn’t get another one? For the first time in 
years, we find everybody carrying tie down ropes and 
stakes, and we have tied down so often lately that we leave 
the rings in the wings all the time. 


A New Safety Record 


HE September 1, 1941, issue of the Civil Aeronautics 

Journal reported that in 1940 the number of miles 
flown per fatal accident in private flying operations was 
1,269,231, as against 916,846 in 1939. The total number 
of accidents increased from 2,175 in 1939 to 3,446 in 
1940, but the total number of miles rose from 177,868,157 
in 1939 to 264,000,000 in 1940. In spite of that great 
increase in mileage flown, the passenger fatalities in 1940 
actually declined to a total of 124, compared to 139 in 
1939. The miles flown per fatality, including all categories, 
were 800,000 in 1940 and 566,459 in 1939. Apparently, 
the CAA’s program of attempting better training for all 
pilots, stricter supervision and controlled flying is bearing 
fruit. If each one of us did our part to increase the safety 
of flying by being more careful, by maintaining our equip- 
ment a little better and by jwatching everything a little 
closer, we could probably vastly improve this figure every 
year in the future. Let’s do it—it might lengthen our 
own lives considerably. 


Radio Installations 


EVERAL times, we have advised private flyers to sub- 

scribe to the Civil Aeronautics Journal, which is issued 
twice monthly by the CAA. The subscription rate is 
$1.00 per year ordered through the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. Ral 


For those of you who have not seen the Journal for 
September we reprint here a list of “Do’s and Don’ts” in 
connection with the installation and maintenance of radio 
equipment. 


Any electrical equipment in an airplane is a fire hazard 
under the best of conditions, and great care should be taken 
to see that it is properly installed. Here are a few tips 
from the Civil Aeronautics Journal: 


Don’t operate a radio transmitter or receiver in the 
hangar. 

Don’t have any radio equipment turned on while gaso- 
line is being put into the airplane. 

Don’t permit anyone other than an aircraft radio tech- 
nician to work on your aircraft radio equipment. An air- 
craft radio is designed and built for one particular purpose, 
and should only be repaired by a person who is specialized 
in that type of radio equipment. 

Don’t permit the drilling of any structural parts of the 
airplane for the attachment of mounting brackets, without 
the approval of the CAA or the airplane manufacturer. 


Don’t use bonding of improper length on the control 
cable. Bonding that was too short has been installed on 
control cables and did not permit the full travel of the 
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cables. Bonding has been installed which was so long that 
it became entangled in the control cable pulleys. 

Don’t operate a radio transmitter when the gasoline tank 
is not properly bonded. 

Don’t use unshielded wire on electrically operated flares; 
since very little current is required to release these flares, 
shielded wire should be used and the shielding securely 
grounded. 

If shielded wire is not used on circuits such as these flare 
circuits, it is possible for the induction from a transmitter 
to cause current to flow in the flare circuits, even though 
the switch is open. Such current, may, in some cases, be 
sufficiently large to set off the flares. 

After any radio equipment has been installed, you should 
have a certified aircraft mechanic inspect the installation, 
especially under floor boards and any other places where 
wires or controls are covered up. Any changes in the 
installation of radio equipment in an airplane constitute 
an alteration and it is necessary to file a repair and altera- 
tion form No. 337. Such alteration must be approved by 
the CAA inspector before the airplane may be returned to 
service. All shielding connections should be kept tight, 
which keeps out water and also eliminates ignition noise. 
All antenna connections should be clean and bright. 


Lack of Respect in the New Crop of Pilots 
a people are aware of the fact that only God can 


make a tree and we are all careful to try and pre- 
serve the trees we have, because it takes a long time to 
grow them. That is why it worries us quite a bit when we 
observe a few things, such as we will recount below, 
indicating that a whole lot of supposedly good patriotic 
Americans apparently don’t realize that it takes God and 
a lot of the rest of us to build an airplane. 

The other evening, several of our neophyte flying soldiers 
came bobbing into town in a flock of airplanes, all sup- 
posedly alike. These boys came from the same place, but 
they were spread out over a period of several hours. Two 
of them came in without any navigation lights after dark. 
Another came in with his battery dead and made a land- 
ing on his belly when he could have very easily cranked 
down the landing gear by hand. Needless to say, a couple 
of beautiful Hamilton constant speed props were bunged 
up, a lot of cowling was torn up and the pilot stomped 
off cussing the airplane. 

As a matter of fact we love the U. S. Army and Air 
Corps in particular, but we have observed many times 
that a lot of perfectly good boys who came from hard 
working, middle-class families into the Air Corps ap- 
parently have forgotten how hard it is to get beautiful, 
expensive things, especially things like airplanes, which 
are still, as far as Americans are concerned, one of the 
hard-to-get things actually in the luxury class. We can 
tell you this much from our experience from building 
parts of airplanes and in owning and flying some of them 
for several years, and that is that every U. S. military 
airplane is a good machine. We also feel that most of them 
are better than the men who are flying them. We heard 
some young pilots complaining the other night that a 
certain class of airplane was no good and they hoped they 
would all be busted up and de-commissioned very soon, so 
they could have something better. Our feeling is that they 
can get better airplanes when they are entitled to use them 
and when they have shown that they can fly the smaller, 
lighter, cheaper ships to the best of their ability. 

There is another angle to this thing too, boys, and that 
is, while you may not have had to buy the airplane 
you are flying, you are doggoned sure going to have to pay 

(Please turn page) 
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for it sooner or later, whether you realize it or not. You 
ire in the same boat with the rest of us who are paying 
off on these things, and that is: your grandchildren and 
their grandchildren are probably still going to be paying 
this debt. Of course, we are going to pay our share of 
it, too, before we kick off. We know that the citizens 
of the United States would be a great deal more impressed 
with Army flying if the Army did a nice clean job of it 
most of the time instead of giving some of the exhibitions 
ot showmanship, wildness, poor safety records and care- 
lessness which we have observed lately. Furthermore, you 
fellows would become better pilots. That applies not 
only to the Army, but to everyone else who flies an air- 
plane. If you approach the problem seriously, with 
proper respect for your airplane and the elements in which 
you are going to fly, and if, above all, you put your whole- 
hearted interest and co-operation into the thing, you will 
have a lot better chance of coming through with a good 
record, and for making an overall excellent showing for 
your chosen branch of the service. A lot of us are depend- 
ing on you boys, and if you crack up and tear up these 
airplanes and kill yourselves off at great expense to the 
general public, you are actually not doing one bit of good. 
We wish you would af least last long enough to shoot a 
couple of Heinies or something before you cash in your 
chips. Unless you do that, your patriotism, time and our 
money have been pitched to the four winds. 


ce 


EMBRY RIDDLE 


(Continued from page 19) 


second is a dual language educational program unique 
among aviation schools anywhere in the world. 

The program was designed primarily to make it easy for 
Latin American students to take aviation training in the 
United States; and, conversely, for United States workers 
who, after finishing their course, wish to follow an aviation 
career in South American countries. Philip A. de la Rosa, 
of Havana, a university-trained language expert, was put 
in charge. His first move was to make a complete and 
authentic translation of American aircraft terminology and 
nomenclature into both Spanish and Portuguese—the first 
such dictionary ever compiled. 

Thus students may study in English, Spanish and Portu- 
guese not only all the aircraft courses for which the Gov- 
ernment grants certificates of approval, but everything 
else pertaining to airplane construction and operation. 

Activities at the Miami land and seaplane bases revolve 
around private and Civilian Pilot Training Program student 
pilots, more than 300 of whom have been graduated within 
the past year. 

Along with other aviation leaders, John Paul Riddle, the 
school’s president, believes that the greatest expansion flying 
has ever known will occur when the world stops fighting 
and peace 1s restored. Riddle also expresses confidence that 
Miami, already the aerial gateway to the Americas, is des- 
tined to become one of the largest aviation centers in the 


United States. 
cc 


POST-WAR PRIVATE PLANE 


Continued from page 13) 


these airplanes, as well as to obtain single-engine per- 
formance on the twin model. Gearing will become general 
is speeds increase, with the possibility that supercharging 
will find increasing favor in the extremely fast de luxe 


models. 


LANDING GEARS: As mentioned before, retract- 


able tricycle landing gears will be universal. Retraction 
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will be effortless through electric power or other means. 
Of course wheel brakes will be used, and ground handling 
will be accomplished by the steerable nose wheel. Shock 
absorbers will have greatly increased travel to facilitate 
steep landings and absorb taxiing shocks. 


EQUIPMENT: A two-way radio will eventually be 
required equipment in every airplane. Some form of radio 
compass will be an integral part of this equipment. Instru- 
ment development will continue until sensitive units are 
standard equipment on even the lowest-cost models. An 
accelerometer, or instrument for informing the pilot of 
structural loads imposed on the airplane, will be installed 
for use in maneuvers and gusty air. 


Full electric starting, generating, and lighting equip- 
ment will be standard on all but the very inexpensive air- 
planes. Interior arrangements, seating, upholstering, hard- 
ware and the like will tend to become more luxurious and 
exterior color schemes will follow the principles of dy- 
namic symmetry. Soundproofing will be general. 


STRUCTURE: To attempt a prophecy on the ulti- 
mate structural design of light aircraft is perhaps utter 
folly at this time. Developments in metals, plastics, plastic- 
reinforced woods, etc., are so rapid that it is unlikely any 
one material will predominate. About as far as one can 
go at the moment is to predict that the “stressed skin” 
type of construction will prove the most popular, and will 
have excellent examples worked out using all of the 
basic materials. The final predominant material may well 
be selected for economic reasons alone. 


Greatly increased facilities for fabrication of all basic 
materials which are coming into being at the present time 
will have a strong bearing in this connection, and we may 
look forward to an abundance of low-cost material sources 





THERE'S ROOM FOR 
ALL THREE 
AT TULSA'S MUNICIPAL! 


@ Tulsa is proud of the fact that her Municipal 
Airport is adequately taking care of the tremen- 
dous increase in all phases of flying activity, with- 
out working hardships on any one branch of 
aviation. 


@ Tulsa is also proud of the enlarged airport 
facilities, bigger and better concrete runways, 
additional storage facilities, plenty of personnel 
to give you the kind of fast, efficient service you 
desire. 


@ The Tulsa Airport cordially welcomes two new 
additions to its flying family—the Douglas Air- 
craft Company's bomber plant and Continental 
Air Lines, whose operations will contribute much 
to Tulsa's eminent position as an aviation center. 


TULSA MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


TULSA C. W. Short, Jr., Manager OKLAHOMA 
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after the war. Another powerful factor will be encountered 
in the type of machine tools which will be ready to turn 
from military to peacetime operation. 

It has been proven many times in the past that the most 
successful airplanes have owed their popularity to the 
soundness of their overall basic design, with actual struc- 
tural material of secondary importance. It is quite likely 
that this condition will continue, as the one “best”’ material 
is yet to appear over the horizon. In other words, the air- 
plane of sound aerodynamic design, in which best use of 
the structural material selected has been realized, will lead 
in its field. 


GENERAL: Mention was previously made of the 
failure to develop a really successful light amphibian. While 
design problems for this type now appear difficult, fame 
and fortune await the designer who can evolve a craft of 
this type which would have performance and economy 
comparable with those of landplane models. Much engineer- 
ing energy will be expended on the problem after the war. 
Until the appearance of a successful amphibian the two- 
float light seaplane will find increasing favor especially in 
view of recent developments tending to reduce the cost of 
such float installations. 

No attempt is made to prove or justify the many detailed 
predictions made in this analysis. The conclusions, it may 
be said, are based on long study and intimate contact with 
the problems involved, and time alone will prove their de- 
gree of accuracy. Since defense requirements have prac- 
tically “frozen” current developments of civil aircraft and 
because of the unquestioned quality of present-day light air- 
planes still available on the market, let’s “Keep ’em Flying” 
until a successful conclusion of the military effort allows us 
to return to the design of the light airplane of the future. 
May that day be not far off! 





Right on THE UNION 
AIR TERMINAL Houle! 


@ To and from La Guardia 
Field, the airport buses 
pass directly in front of 
*‘New York’s Friendly 
Hotel”! Located on Lexing- 
ton Avenue at 48th Street, 
it is right on the route— 
only a few blocks from the 
Union Air Terminal. 
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¥The Lexington’s Paul 
Revere Room is the avia- 
tion industry’s metropoli- 
tan headquarters. Stop here 
on your next 
trip and meet 
your friends at 
the Circular 
Bar. 
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Lerindlon 


CHARLES E ROCHESTER, Vice-President & Managing Director 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 487 ST., NEW YORK 
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The spark of life 
that “keeps ’em flying”... 
DEPENDABLE IGNITION 





NOs: is neglected, nothing is taken for 
granted, when an expert crew of American 
aircraft mechanics give an airplane its “going- 
over” before wheeling it up to the line. Merely to 
watch these men at work is enormously inspiring. 

Yet for all this matchless maintenance work— 
this careful checking and testing—the pilot knows 
he must depend upon the unseen quality and re- 
liability of the parts that go to make up his plane. 

So each aircraft magneto, spark plug, switch 
and radio shielding unit that Bendix-Scintilla 
builds is produced with the thought ever in 


mind that life depends upon it. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


BENDIX 
SCINTILLA 











READY ?—NOT YET 


(Continued from page 15) 


They failed to assault any of the airdromes, but 


work. | : 
at one base an alert brought forth a scramble which graph- 


ically demonstrated how the new air base groups can 


prepare defenses aganist paratroops. ; can - 

This was the Third Air Base Group from Selfridge Field, 
Mich., and before you knew it Lt. Col. Edgar (The 
Bromo) Selzer, commander, had massed about 3,000 troops 
including mechanics, airplane technicians, clerks, three 
companies of infantry, an anti-tank unit, a field artillery 
battery with 75’s, an anti-aircraft outfit and the combat 
engineers. It would have been suicide that day for the 
‘chutists, who passed up the elaborate defenses to land 
70 miles away for sabotage. Even so Brig. Gen. William 
Ord Ryan, in charge of the Third Interceptor Command, 
was praised for his quick thinking in locating, tracking 
and theoretically intercepting the 12-plane formation of 
paratroops. 

Two kinds of interceptor nets were used. The Blue 
army relied on a system having civilian ground observers 
spotted over a large area of Louisiana and Texas. Their 
data was flashed to filter centers at Houston and New 
Orleans, condensed and in turn relayed to headquarters 
and information center at Alexandria, La., where an elab- 
orate mobile establishment was operated much the same 
as in England. Faults with it were that some civilians 
didn’t stay on the job and that the setup was too elaborate 
for the problem. . 

Little could be learned about the Red army’s radio lo- 
cator net, which was kept strictly secret. It was viewed 
as being better suited for the Louisiana maneuvers because 
it enabled its operators to dispense with any dealings with 
the public. The radio locators were scattered over a large 
area and picked up the sounds of airplanes in a manner 
allowing experts to tell whether the airplanes were friendly 
or enemy, their altitude and direction, and their number. 

Everything considered, observers generally agreed with 
GHQ that the war games had been of tremendous value. 
There’s no denying that the air force several years ago was 
running around in circles and getting nowhere fast. Even 
though some of us may doubt whether Uncle Sam fully 
understands air power and its full employment, we can 
at last say we're on the way towards finding out. 

Progress which is difficult to comprehend was recorded 
in the Louisiana maneuvers. More progress will be accom- 
plished this fall in the Carolinas and elsewhere in the East. 
The only drawback is that we have waited and waited 
until time is our foremost obstacle. Given time, America 
will perfect its weapons to a fine degree. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 11) 


The ease of landing is due mainly to the direc- 
As soon 


use today. 
tional stability of the tricycle type landing gear. 
as contact is made with the runway, you can shut your 
eyes and let go of the controls, and the B-25 will roll in 
a straight line until it comes to a stop. Conventional air- 
liners and even Army training ships have to be handled 
almost to the stopping point. It is true that our medium 
bombers have a slightly higher landing speed and require 
longer runways than comparable types of ten years ago. 
Yet the B-25 can land with ease on a 2,000-foot runway, 
or about half the runway length of the average modern 
Army or commercial airport.” 

So we vigorously challenge Wayne Thomis’ Tribune 
story, and would welcome open debate on the subject. We 
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would advise him to go into the matter a little more 
thoroughly, because we think he would discover the fault 
doesn’t lie in our medium bombers, but rather in our new 
crop of pilots’ lack of experience in heavy multi-engine 
equipment. 


Dc 


The Langley Plywood Airplane 





Powered with two 65-horsepower Franklin engines, this interesting 

four-place airplane is made entirely of molded mahogany plywood. 

Built by the Langley Aviation Corporation of New York, it is now 

undergoing flight tests at Roosevelt Field for approved type certifi- 

cate. Manufacturer claims a cruising speed of 125 miles per hour 
and a top speed of 142 miles per hour 


ESIGNED by Martin Jensen and constructed under 

the engineering direction of Arthur F. Draper, the 
Langley four-place, all-wood airplane pictured above was 
successfully test flown at Roosevelt Field, Long Island, dur- 
ing September. The Langley Aviation Corporation claims 
a top speed of 165 m.p.h. for the craft, utilizing two 65 
horsepower Franklin engines. 
with two 90 horsepower engines, is now under construction 
at Port Washington, Long Island. 

The molded plastic plywood parts of the Langley ship 
are multiple layers of veneer, formed over a mold and 
permanently bonded together into a completed structure 
by plastic compositions which react in their characteristic 
manner to heat and pressure. Each of the integral mem- 
bers—fuselage, wings, control surfaces and cowling—are 
joined without any mechanical fastenings such as nuts, 
bolts or screws. Parts are made on relatively simple wooden 
forms or molds, prefabricated strips of veneer being placed 
over each other upon the forms while dry. On the mold, 
parts as big as half a fuselage are placed in a sack of rub- 
berized fabric, each veneer layer being sealed with grains 
at right angles to each other in one hour or less in a heated 
pressure chamber. 

Advantages of this type of construction as listed by the 
manufacturer include simpler and thereby cheaper mainte- 
nance and service; engine cowl, wing tips and entire nose 
removable as units; plywood more fire resistant than alumi- 
num; it is impervious to corrosion by acids, alkalis and salt 
water; aerodynamic advantages by virtue of the integral 
skin structure holding true airfoil shape in flight with 
corresponding increases in performance; no bottlenecks in 
materials necessary to construct this type airplane. 

The original Langley with two 65 horsepower Franklins 
burns 8 gallons of gas per hour with a 40 gallon capacity, 
providing a range of 600 miles. Rate of climb is 644 feet 
per minute under full load. Service ceiling is 15,000 feet. 

Span of the ship is 35 feet, length 20 feet, six inches, 
height 85 inches and tread 120 inches. Empty weight is 
1,410 pounds, gross weight 2,300 pounds. 


A second model, powered 
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New Program Spreads 
Defense Work 


FLoyp B. Opium, newly appointed director 
of the recently created Contract Distribution 
Division of the OPM, has announced a three- 
point program to combat priorities unem- 
ployment and to broaden the base of defense 
production 

First, the 


down large contracts and assist in the process 


Government expects to break 
of subcontracting the work to smaller firms, 
now threatened with extinction through lack 
of raw materials. 

Second, large defense prime contractors will 
have to “intensify” a program of subcon 
tracting as much of their work as possible 

Third, small manufacturers will be mobilized 
and organized so that they can _ efficiently 
handle defense orders 

Odlum appointed a small business commit 
tee headed up by Walter W. Finke, of Min 
neapolis, president of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and an engineering 
whose chairman is George S$. Arm 


committee, 


trong, president of the Association of Con 
sulting Management Engineers 

There is a possibility that many small fac 
tories, which could not be included in the 
defense program, might receive direct alloca 
tions of scarce raw materials to keep them 
going, Odlum pointed out The CDD di 
rector said there was no sense in giving com 
panies contracts for materials that would not 
be delivered until 1943 Instead, he said, the 
building of new factories and equipment tor 
these companies would be stopped if there 
were possibilities of placing the work in ex 
isting facilities of other concerns. 

Simultaneous with these announcements, the 
OPM priorities division announced that some 
250 field offices of five different Federal agen 
cies would co-operate in checking up on fac 


tories using priorities orders. 


Army Buys Light Planes 


Tne War 


tember the award of contracts totalling $37 


Department announced in Sep- 


Aeronca Aircratt Corporation, 


Aviation Corporation and the 


205.08 to the 
the Taylorcraft 
Piper Aircraft Corporation for airplanes to 
be used as liaison ships with ground forces. 
The YO-57 Taylorcraft, the YO-58 Aeron- 
i and the 
livered to the Army Air Corps at 


YO-59 Piper were recently de 
W right 
Field for service testing Each of the three 
models are powered with the 65 horsepower 
Continental They are 


4-cylinder engine 


c juipped with two-way radio 


Bomber Plant Nears 
Completion 


Tue first of the four gigantic Bomber 


plants being built in the Midwest to begin 
operation will be the North American Avia 
tion plant at Kansas City with opening sched- 
uled for November 1, 1941 

A crew of 150 men is now engaged in 
setting up machinery, and tools and parts are 
arriving in an increasingly heavy stream. 
When capacity is reached, 10,000 persons will 
be employed in the factory. 

Plans for a formal dedication of the plant 
are now in progress with special ceremonies 


scheduled for January 10, 1942. 
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HEADLINERS 


Rolls-Royce Powered P-40 
Delivered 


Tue Curtiss-Wright Corporation announced 
last month the delivery of the first Curtiss 
Hawk P-40F Rolls-Royce 
Merlin engine to the Army Air Forces for 
flight tests. The engine is the first of a type 


powered with a 


now being manufactured by the Packard Mo- 
tor Car Company. The 12-cylinder liquid- 
cooled Merlin develops 1,105 horsepower at 
20,000 feet. 


Martin's "Flying 
Battleship" 


COMPARABLE in size to the Army Air 
Forces’ Douglas B-19, the Navy’s Martin 
XPB2M-1, a veritable “Flying Battleship”, is 
now nearing completion at Baltimore. It is 
a long-range patrol bomber capable of flying 
the Atlantic round-trip non-stop with a full 
load of bombs. 
feet, its two deck hull measures 117 feet in 
140,000 


With a wing spread of 200 


length Normal gross weight is 


pounds Four 2,000 horsepower Wright Du 
plex Cyclones furnish the power 

Although all other details are shrouded in 
military secrecy, the hull bristles with power 
gun-turrets, giving evidence of its ability to 
take care of itself. Martin officials also admit 
that the patrol bomber is intended for high- 
altitude operations. 

The original design for the XPB2M-1 was 
submitted to the Navy in 1937. However, 


the keel was not laid until a year ago. 


B-V-D Plan Gets Under Way 


THE unprecedented co-operative program 


between aircraft manufacturers in the pro 
duction of a single model—the Boeing B-17F 
“Flying Fortress’—is rapidly gaining mo 
mentum in the Long Beach and El Segundo 
Division plants of Douglas Aircraft, the re- 
cently completed black-out Vega plant at 
Burbank and the Boeing Airplane Company’s 
Seattle and Wichita factories. Northrop is 
also busy providing engine nacelles and cow!l- 
ings for the newer, more powerful and better 


armed model of the famous B-17 series. 


“Gyp" School Stopped 


Henry I 
plane School, Dallas, 


school’s officials or salesmen plead guilty to 


Byrne, owner of the Byrne Air 
Texas, and 13 of the 


charges of mail fraud when arraigned before 
Judge Randolph Bryant in Federal Court at 
Dallas, September 22. Byrne was fined $2,500 
and given a five-year suspended sentence, and 
the other defendants’ sentences are listed 
below. 

U. S. Attorney Clyde O 


izing the case for the Government, told how 


Eastus, summer 


this so-called commercial aviation school was 
operated to lure youths with glowing prom 
ises of a complete mechanic training course, 
to be followed by good jobs at high pay at 
the Grand Prairie plant of North American 
Aviation, Inc. He said that the school falsely 
claimed it was incorporated and Government- 
approved; and that it offered five full courses, 
whereas it was not even equipped to give one 
complete course. 








Attorney Eastus stated that Byrne had 
taken in about $15,000 in cash and from 
$4,500 to $5,000 in notes—a total of approx- 
imately $20,000 fraudulently obtained from 
would-be aircraft workers and their parents. 
In many cases, he said, the tuition money had 
been raised by relatives who mortgaged their 
livestock and house furnishings, and pitiful 
tales were told by the boys who testified be 
fore the Federal grand jury. The prosecuting 
attorney disclosed that certain of the de- 
fendant salesmen had previous criminal rec- 
ords. 

Because of this case’s special interest for 
every reputable aviation school which employs 
representatives from time to time, names of 
the 13 other defendants pleading guilty and 
their sentences are listed, as follows: 

Alfred A. Reynolds, registrar and later sales 
manager, 30 days in jail, five years suspended 
sentence. 

Allen Hamilton Motter, sales manager, year 
suspended sentence. 

Jack Henry Moore, salesman, $200 fine, year 
and a day suspended sentence 

George William Bond, salesman, year and 
a day suspended sente«ce. 

Rhoten A. Smith, salesman, three years sus 
pended sentence. 

J. L. Duke, salesman, 60 days suspended 
sentence. 

R. M. Scoville, salesman, year and a day 
suspended sentence. 

R. E. Morris, salesman, year and a day 
suspended sentence. 

Frank W. Prachyl, 


year suspended sentence. 


salesman, $200 fine, 


E. C. Patton, salesman, year and a day 
suspended sentence. 

William Miller, $200 fine, year suspended 
sentence. 

Jack Baker, year and a day 


sentence. 


suspended 
Thomas A. Andrews, salesman, $200 fine, 
year suspended sentence. 

Carlos T. Racugno plead not guilty, and 
will be tried at a later date. Another de- 
fendant, Merle Miles Dickerson, was appre 
hended in Chicago and is being returned to 
Dallas for trial. 


South Favored With 
More Bases 


A basic flying school to be constructed on 
a 1,100-acre site near Waco, Texas, will in 
clude 29 barracks for enlisted men and I! 
for aviation cadets, 10 administration build 
ings, 7 operations structures, rec reation build 
ings, mess halls for officers, enlisted men, and 
cadets, etc Total cost of the school is esti 
mated at $4,363,000. 

An advanced twin-engine flying school has 
been contracted tor at Lubbock, construction 
price being $3,973,365.58. 

A flexible gunnery school is to be built at 
Harlingen, requiring 152 buildings and other 
facilities, at total cost of $4,138,229. This 
project includes a 27,500-acre bombing range 
in the vicinity of Padre Island. 

At Wichita Falls an 
school is being constructed. Cost of the 
plant, including barracks, mess halls, hangars, 
and other buildings, will total $12,442,455.88. 
Construction of a drainage system at Elling- 


aviation mechanics 


(Continued on page 37) 
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B. Gordon, vice president and general manager 
of the company, said that the current order 
was the largest so far placed with the Wright 
Company by the Ordnance Department 

This order and numerous others placed with 
Wright licensees make Whirlwinds the princi 
pal source of tank power. M-3 medium tanks 
ire now being produced on a quantity basis 
by assembly line procedure at six tank arsenals 
in the United States, while Whirlwinds are 


coming from the Wright plants at a capacity 


rate 

DOUGLAS—A blanket wage increase of 
ten cents an hour has been announced by 
Donald W. Douglas, president of Douglas Air 
craft Company 

This wage increase, Douglas said, will be 
given all hourly and non-administrative salaried 
employes of the Santa Monica, El Segundo 
and Long Beach plants who were not advanced 


in pay on August 7 when 22,000 employes 























































turrets both on the top and bottom of the received substantial raises. 
MANUFACTURERS fuselage and a stinger turret in the tail pro Approximately 9,000 employes not hitherto 
vide for resistance to attack from any direc affected will benefit by the new raise, Douglas 
tion said 
Enlarged horizontal and vertical tail sur Salaried administrative employes, the only 
BENDIX Bendix Aviat Ltd.. has faces, similar in appearance to those of the remaining group not included in the above 
begun the « whee f a new plant which, Boeing Stratoliner, provide for the increased classifications, also will receive concurrent 
when completed around November 1, will size and weight. rate-of-pay adjustments 
be one of i t factor t its kind 1 The design of the B-17E continues the ex Increases for all 32,000 employes are re 
the world ceptional streamlining that has been charac troactive to July 3, 1941, as promised by 
The plant resenting af tment of teristic of the Flying Fortress series Douglas on that date. 
¢> } br ; Te r sit " — . - 
n North Hollywood vera west of CONSOLIDATED— An offer of jobs JACOBS—The Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
a ' ’ aware for qualified men who are leaving the Arm) Company, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, reports 
The b ling " 1 total f space of or Navy service throughout the Nation as the that. in the single month of August, 1941, 
, :, é d pat f result of special exemptions has been issued it exceeded the full year 1940 in production, 
the present T i ‘ ruction by the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation in number of aircraft engines delivered, and 
In building t w plant, Bendix has given [he company announcement stated that in net amount of billings. Net billings for 
F les P yt amines the best way we know to show our ap August were $1,505,405, as compared with 
producti requirement I slant will con Ar gr are for the loyalty of these men, many $1,386,271 for the full year 1940 
t ‘ id of whom left well-paying jobs to take train Product t the company’s plant is cur 
ut ex } ( pany s inate elie: Ge Gileccinn Gasules program, ie roduction a vw C pé ple 
pres ta f " rat its fe 7 , wa , rently about 2,000 per cent greater than when 
nag peed precision { fuct New plating, ee ee ee oe ee the first important defense contract was re 
and blastin at treating, fla welding and —" ceived fifteen months ago. 
copper brazir lemartments 2 clan aiid This action was partly in response to the 
vail ‘ ; ts (Ries ‘neil eee adie request made recently by Brig. Gen. Lewis KINNER MOTORS—The annual re 
Lipr : " B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service. who port of Kinner Motors, Inc.. submitted at a 
Mod , a asked that American industries do all possi recent stockholders’ meeting, showed net pri 
” a , 4 ble to reabsorb rw man-power being released, fits after the payment of all taxes of $140 
j rum through the sp mMpt : oO X 727 ; 
, f ; erati 4 f _ a pecial exemption legislation, into 87.96 during the fiscal year ended June 30 
defense production This was more than double the $62,939.48 net 
BOEING At Seatt a great new Fly Consolidated officials said that the company, profits for the preceding fiscal year 
‘ | rtr nee lerg ‘ rigorous now employing more than 24,000, would ab I arnings atter payment ot Federal taxes 
flight , R17} Wi re apres sorb at least 16,000 more men and women by wmounted to 314) cents on 443,978 shares of 
tat" ored is he the spring of 1942, according to the plant utstanding capital stock, as against 14-1/10 
fan R | : | ‘ie , . kev expansion “ hedule me for } 7 
cents or the previous year 
weay ) 1 t Na al Defense 


CURTISS-WRIGHT-— An Ordnance De The stockholders elected two new directors 


partment order for Whilwind aircraft en Walter G. Milka and Thomas F. Joyce, Jr 
Ie 6 _ tar mot but gines to power the Army's M-3 medium tanks In addition, R. B. Robison, Earl Herring and 
tne mrst OF 4 gc production : which has been received by the Wright Acronautical G. Brashears were re-elected as directors 
a proc manuracture Corporation, Paterson, N. J., which will re Under the stimulation of national defense 
he new bomber is approximately five feet quire more than a year's production at the demands, sales more than tripled, jumping 
er and has greater er weight and greater firm's maximum capacity for this type of en trom $430,815.94 in 1939-40 to $1,325,418.30 
fir power than earlier Fortr : Power gine. In announcing the new schedule, Myron in 1940-41. 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE ..... We delieue or customers 
will welcome the news that we now have two branch offices and 
warehouses... . . at Dallas, Texas, and Kansas City, Kansas. 








THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


378 Industrial Blvd. Wile PME aN TC Fairfax Airport 


Dallas, Texas Kansas City, Kansas 
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The company supplied large numbers of air- 
craft engines to the Army, the Navy and 
Canada to power primary training planes and, 
in addition, shipped engines or parts to China, 
Portugal, Turkey, Mexico and several of the 
South American Republics. 


LOCK HEED—In an interim report to 
stockholders for six months ending June 30, 
1941, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation revealed 
total sales of $58,005,861.56, more than trip- 
ling the deliveries made in the like period of 
1940 and exceeding by 25 per cent production 
for the entire year 1940. 

Net profit amounted to $3,833,306.45 or 
6.6 per cent on sales after provision for cur 
rent and anticipated Federal Income and Ex 
cess Profits taxes of $4,512,800 and deprecia 
tion amortization and other reserves of $4, 
138,901.64 

In his message to stockholders, Robert I 
Gross, President, pointed out that “The de- 
liveries actually accomplished are indicative of 
Lockheed’s determination to perform fully and 
to the greatest extent of its ability the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it in the current 
defense program. Such a record could not 
have been achieved were it not for the 
splendid morale and the working attitude of 
the factory personnel.” 

@ Leadership of employes of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation and its afhliate, Vega 
Airplane Company, in uninterrupted produc- 
tion of airplanes for national defense, was 
reafhirmed when a new contract was signed 
assuring them of $24,986,079 in additional 


wages during the next year 


When union and company officials afhxed 
their signature to the papers, the signing not 
only continued in force the oldest union 
contract in the California aircraft industry 
but also kept intact the Lockheed and Vega 
record of continuous production § uninter 
rupted by strikes, lockouts or any labor dis 


putes in the history of the companies 


MENASCO 
dule, the 
of Burbank, California, during the first week 


Ninety days ahead of sche 
Menasco Manufacturing Company 


in September completed 400 training plane 
engines, and spare parts equivalent to 125 
more, for the Royal Canadian Air Force. At 
the same time A. E. Shelton announced receipt 
f a reorder for engine parts from the Ca 


nadian government amounting to $107,000 


One of the pioneer aircraft engine manu 
facturers on the Pacfiic Coast, Menasco last 
October moved into a new plant in Burbank 
in which it had installed the most recently 
developed machine tools available to the in 
dustry In addition to the Canadian engines, 
Menasco has, in the past year, completed de 
livery of a large number of training plane 
engines and spare parts to the Dutch East 
Indies, at the same time filling orders for 


American training plane mautfacturers. 


NORTH AMERICAN—North Ameri- 
can officials have announced that construction 
soon will begin on three important additions 
at the Inglewood plant to accommodate, 
among other things, an estimated 100 per cent 
increase in engineering personnel. The new 
units will be a new engineering building, an 
advanced production building, and an elaborate 


wind tunnel. 

4 total of 180,000 sq. ft. will be added to 
the plant floor area, bringing the total to 
1,234,000 

It is expected that the engineering and ad 
vance production buildings will be ready for 


use by the end of the year 


REPU BLIC— Completion in 104 days of 
airplane deliveries against its second Air Corps’ 
contract for P-43 pursuit airplanes was re- 


OCTOBER, 1941 


cently announced by Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration, through Ralph S. Damon, president. 

Deliveries for July and August were the 
highest for any two-month period in the 
Corporation's history, he said. 

The contract totaled $3,082,160 and was 
completed between May 16, when the first 
P-43 was delivered, and August 28, when the 
Major Russell 
Representative 


final plane was accepted by 
Keillor, Air Corps Factory 
The number of airplanes called for by the 
contract cannot be given because of War De- 
partment restrictions against release of pro 
duction figures. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL—Purchase 
of the controlling interest in the Westwood 
School of Aeronautics by the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company and the reorganization of 
Westwood under the name of Ryan Aeronau 
tical Institute for the purpose of conducting 
Westwood’s correspondence training has just 
been announced by T. Claude Ryan, presi 
dent of the San Diego Aircraft firm. 


The Westwood School, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles, has been operating for the 
past three years as a specialized home-study 
aeronautical training school under the direc 
tion of its founder, Gordon D. Brown, do 
mestic sales manager of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company. 

The Ryan Aeronautical Institute, it was 
announced by Ryan, will continue the same 
high type of technical aviation correspondence, 
but at the same time will co-ordinate its 
curriculum with that given in_ residence 
courses by the Ryan School of Aeronautics 
@ The largest single contract ever awarded 
for the manufacture of aircraft engine ex- 
haust systems has just been given the Ryan 
Aeronautical Company, San Diego, it has been 
announced by T. Claude Ryan, president, who 
revealed that the new business increases by 
$2,000,000 the backlog of 
orders in Ryan's Manifold Division 


approximately 


This latest order, according to Ryan, calls 
for the production of thousands of exhaust 
system units, all of which will be equipped 
with the patented ball and socket universal 
joint developed and manufactured exclusively 


by Ryan. 
STEARM AN—A change of name of the 


Stearman Aircraft Division of Boeing Air 
plane Company to “Wichita Division, Boeing 
Airplane Company,” has been announced by 
P. G. Johnson, Boeing President, and J. I 
Schaefer, Vice President and General Manager 
of the Wichita Division. 

The new name, which is effective immedi 
ately, reflects the closer co-ordination between 
the Boeing plant in Seattle and the Wichita 
plant, which is now participating in the pro 
duction of Boeing four-engine bombers for the 
national defense program as well as the train 
ing planes for which the Wichita plant has 


always enjoyed an enviable reputation. 


The change makes for simplification in the 
name structure of the organization, and con 
sistency of name in the handling of govern 
ment contracts, it was pointed out. It in no 
way affects the operation or management of 
the Wichita Division, Johnson said. 


TAYLORCRAFT— Effective September 
Ist, the entire output of the Taylorcraft Avia- 
tion Corporation, leading manufacturer of 
popular-price airplanes, was concentrated on 


planes for specific national defense purposes. 

According to the manufacturers, materials, 
particularly aluminum, are available only for 
ships which can contribute to the defense pro 
gram. The demand for Taylorcrafts to partici 
pate in the pilot training program, plus those 
ships which will be needed for the greatly ex- 
panded civil necessities activities will in all 















ALL OUT 


€FFORT 
CALLS FOR 
NO TIME OUT 


Topay’s crisis demands 

that each man’s 

time and energy 

be conserved to aid American 


production and defense. 


Covering the Southwest by 
Braniff becomes an important 
part of the businessman’s 
defense effort . . . he relaxes as 
miles becomes minutes .. . 


enjoys energy-restoring 





meals aloft... 
complimentary, of course « « « 
arrives refreshed 


to ut forth his best. 


BRANIFF 


SOUTHWESTERN 
HOSPITALITY ON WINGS 














OPERATED IN THE INTERESTS OF COMMERCE, 
THE POSTAL SERVICE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
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pr ybability exceed producti apacity with 


imited mate rials 





Appr ed d ry << purty e ‘ whi «} ips 
nay be ordered includ ( un Pilot Train 
ing Program Scl Airlit Instrument 
Training Schools; other CAA Approved Flight 
Schools: Home Guard Units; State and City 
Police; Power Line Patrol; Forest Fire Patrol 
Flood Dike Patrol; and Experiment Projects 


approved by CAA 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 


craft Corporation's East Harttord ant Area 
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Airline Survey Shows Heavy 

Business Travel 

Final tabulat t t tiv at } irvey 
conducted by all domestic airlu during the 
period ot August Ist t Aug ee nclusive 
shows that up t Sl per passen 
gers on the principal r t a traveling 
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for business reasons Of the 93.186 persons 
carried by the scheduled air carriers during 
this period, 80.1 per cent were men, 19.9 per 
cent were women. Sixteen domestic airlines op 
erating within the continental United States, 
members of the Air Transport Association of 
America, co-operated in making the checkup 
n all planes flown during the eight days 


und nights 


The high percentages of business travel on 


the principal routes, which connect the princi 
pal national defense production centers, indi 
cate clearly the extent to which industry is 
makir g use of this fastest form of transporta 
tion to expedite the business of national de 
tense. In view of the fact that the survey 
was conducted at the peak of the summer 
vacation travel season, the relation of business 
travel to personal travel is significant and is 
indicative of the way businessmen are stepping 


up the tempo of defense productior 


coGe 


A(M ERICAN— American 


Airlines, Inc 


carried 2,351 Dallas passengers during August. 
un all-time high for the airline traffic here 
for ne month This was an increase of 10 
pe en ver July and 33 per cent over a 
year ag 

Nationally the comparatively enormous 
tal of 128,408 passeneers was carried by 
American Airlines over its entire system in 
Aucust whicl also) represents a new high 

rd T} national total jumped approx 


nately 15,000 over July 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN It has 
been announced that Chicago & Southern 


carrie ROR ff ntn r mn 
, 1 48.2 per ce ore revenue passengers 


durin the first eight months of 1941 as con 
pared with the same period of 1940 
While business has increased from year t 
i the extra di ar volun du 1Z 1941 
bur t rh — . | 
i it ed < t De — people w 


ire traveling on National Defense business 
In making this statement, D. D. Walker. Vic« 


) 
President and General Sales Manager, com 


mented that Chicago & Southern flew 14 
493.064 revenue passenger miles during the 
Mrst eight months of 1941, an increase of 
$7.11 per cent over the same period of 194 
wher the uirline flew 1784,065 revenuc 
passenger miles 


NORTHWEST Northwest Airlines 
Inc second oldest urway system in the 
United States, will have a good reason for 
celebrating its fitteent anniversary this vear 
I rr tne company § annual report, issued DY) 
President Croil Hunter revealed that NWA 


passenger evenue increased 32.6 per cent 


! 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 


} company s net Income Mr Hunter 
announced, rose to $327,495. equal to $1.39 
2 common share, as compared to $296,407.78 

$1.27 a share, the previous fiscal vear 


PENNSYLVANIA - CENTRAL — 
The heavy demand for speedy transportatior 
between major industrial cities and the Na 


| 


tion's capital caused Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines 
for August of last year, 

()’ Donovan Vice President ot the urlin 
In August this vear PCA earried 42.03 


passengers over its 3,500-mule long 


August trafhc to almost double that 


according to J. J 


revenuc 





mol LY 


system, an increase of 70.27 per cent over 
the 24,688 passengers carried in the same 
month last year. Revenue passenger miles 
operated amounted to 8,005,584, a gain of 
82.52 per cent over the 4,386,212 revenue 


passenger miles flown in August of 1940. 


Trafhc over Pennsylvania-Central’s routes 
has been so heavy, O’Donovan said, that the 
company has carried more revenue passengers 
in the first eight months of this year than it 


did in the entire year of 1940. 


August was also the thirty-eighth con- 
secutive month that trafic over PCA was 
substantially higher than that for the same 


month in the preceding year. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL & WEST- 
ERN—Shipment of defense products, rang- 
ing from factory blue prints to machine tools 
und 300-pound airplane gasoline tanks, in 
July boosted air express poundage of Trans- 
& Western Aijr, Inc., 


highest total in the airline’s history 


ix 


ontinental to the 


Each month this year has shown an im 
provement over the same period in 1940. Ma 
chine tools and aircraft parts make up a 


large part of the shipments 
I 


WESTERN— Western Air Lines has filed 
un amendment to the airline’s application for 
Alaska after 


completing a two months’ flying survey by 


an all weather inland route to 
company officials and engineers throughout 


Alaska and Western Canada 


Designed to better serve military, economic 
und service requirement of the area, the new 


550-mile course would operate from Leth 


bridge, Alberta, the airline’s northern termi 
nus, through Calgary, Edmonton, Grande 
Prairie, Juneau and Anchorage with shuttle 


service from Anchorage, headquarters for the 
Alaskan Defense Command, to Nome and 
Fairbanks 


The original application on file with the 
CAB called for 


ind shuttle service from Fairbanks by Douglas 


routing through Whitehorse 


passenger and freight transports on three 


schedule-per-week basis. The amended appli 
cation provides for daily service except Sun 


day and Monday over a route directly con 


necting the Anchorage military command to 


the United States for the first time 


€ 





MISCELLANY 











Trippe Awarded Guggenheim 
Medal 


The Daniel Guggenheim Medal for 1941 
is been awarded to Juan T. Trippe, President 
of the Pan American Airways System, the 
Board of Award of the Medal Board has an 
nounced. The award was made to Mr. Trippe 
for the development and successful opera 
tion of oceanic air transport.” The medal 
will be presented to Mr. Trippe on January 
27, 1942, at a dinner to be given by the In 


stitute of Aeronautical Sciences 

One of the pioneers of American transport 
Aviation, Juan T Irippe is the founder of 
the Pan American Airways System which has 
pionecred the establishment of aerial trade 
routes under the American flag which today 
link the United States with 55 foreign coun 
Trippe’s 
organization that President Roosevelt gave the 
task of establishing a 10,000 mile transport 
and ferry route, to and across Africa, to speed 


delivery of aircraft to the British in the Mid- 


tries and colonies It was to Mr 


dle East 
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New Air Freight Depot 


Announcement has been made of the open- 
ing of a new Universal Air Freight Corpora 
tion depot at La Guardia Airport. Located in 
the land plane administration building, ship 
ments are received in the new depot and routed 
via the first airline schedule for destination. 
The depot is serviced by UAF motorcycle 
pickup and delivery from 8 a. m. to 12 mid- 
night 


Gill Robb Wilson, 


consultant for UAF, said in announcing the 


director and aviation 


opening of the new depot, “By establishing 
this direct airport service for our shippers, 
Universal Air Freight has again widened the 
scope of its operating facilities. Wherever and 
whenever the American shipping public de 
mands low cost and fast operations in freight 
torwarding service by air, Universal Aijr 
Freight Corporation will meet the demand with 
expanding facilities 

It is anticipated that additional air freight 
depots will be opened by UAF at other key 
airports throughout the U. S. in the near 


future 


Form Hangar Concern 


Mr. C. P. Erwin and Mr. J. C. Newman, 
tormerly connected with the Star Manufac 


turing Company as chief engineer and sales 


manager, respectively, have formed the Erwin 
Newman Compa! y to de a] exclusively in the 
construction and sale of all-metal hangars 
Headquarters for the new company will be 
at San Antonio, Texas 

Both Erwin and Newman have had exten 


sive experience in the design, construction and 


sale of airplane hangars Their company 
will fabricate new hangars near points of 
yperation in order to guarantee speedy de 
livery to clients during the emergency This 


practice 1s made possible through the com 
pany’s arrangements with many steel and man 
ufacturing concerns _ strategically located 
throughout the United States. The new 
company has recently constructed hangars for 
the Embry-Riddle Company of Florida and 
to several U. S. Army Air Corps primary 


training detachments throughout Texas 


CAA Emphasizes Instructor 
Need 


By en phasizing the training of instructors 
tor civilian and military pilot-training schools 
during the fall program now beginning, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration will help to 
prevent the threatening bottleneck in instruc 
tor-production, ofhcials believe. 

The need for production of more instruc 
tors arose when the Army and Navy decided 
to step up their pilot production from 12,000 


to 30,000 a year, Administrator Donald H 


Connolly said, in announcing that the em- 
phasis in the fall program will be on ad- 
vanced training. 

If an instructor bottleneck were allowed 
to develop, Uncle Sam would find would-be 
pilots lined up at each field, awaiting their 
turn with the all too few instructors, and the 
CAA program would then not be able to feed 
into the military services young flying school 
graduates who are currently joining up at the 
rate of more than 1,000 a month. 

There will be about 500 college and 100 
non-college centers participating in the fall 
program. Reduction of the elementary scholar 
ships it has imposed is a reduction in the num- 
ber of flight contractors for the fall to about 
520. In the secondary courses, about 200 col- 
leges and 200 flight contractors will be en 
gaged. The cross-country and instructor courses 


will be given by about 135 flight contractors 
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Randolph Field, Texas—It’s back to 
Randolph Field for 30 newly-commissioned 
U. S. Air Corps second lieutenants as a result 


of a recent War Department order 


The newly-graduated pilots, now on 10-day 


leave following completion of their instruc- 
tion at advanced flight schools, will take a 
course in “air pedagogy” preparatory to as- 
suming their new jobs as flying instructors at 
the “West Point of the Air”. 

They will replace 30 old-timers on the field 
who will be transferred to new training fields 
in the Gulf Coast area to assume assignments 
in instructing on more powerful craft. 


@ Five newly organized units of enlisted men 
and selectees have left Randolph Field for their 
permanent military home at the Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School, Victoria, Texas. A 
motor convoy of 70 vehicles transported the 
703 soldiers to the new Air Corps training 
field, where they joined the 193 officers and 
men who preceded them in August 

The newly organized units are the 75th 
Air Base Group (Sp), the 48th, 97th, 98th, 
and 99th School Squadrons totaling 1,049 
men. Of this number 342 are Air Corps 
technical schools at Lowry Field, Colorade; 
Chanute Field, Ill.; Scott Field, Ill.; and Ris 


ing Sun School of Aeronautics Philadelphia, Pa 


@ Fourteen squadrons of U. S. Army Au 
Corps Soldiers, involving 2,920 men, will leave 
Randolph Field within the next ninety days 
to provide man power for two new basic 
schools in Oklahoma and Texas, ofhcers of 
the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center 


have announced. 
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lf your time means money get your In- 
strument Rating with us in four to five 
weeks. Our intensive training employing LATEST EQUIPMENT and 
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LOCKHEED ROARS AHEA 


ON SHELL 
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LOCKHEED P-38 


Lockheea’s “Lightning” 
P-38 — Lockheed fuels 
this sensational pur- 
suit-interceptor and 
all other Lockheed 


ships with Shell Avia- 
tion Gasoline and lu- 
bricates them with 
AeroShell Oil. 




















R. S. VanCleve 





Dick Boutelle 





PERSONAL NOTES 











® App tment t RICHARD ‘ BOL 
PELL as acting genera inager f t 
ba id Aw att Lh at Hagerstown ha 
bees in inced by J. Ca » Ward, Jr 
Presides f Fairchild | & Airplan 
Corporat Mr. Bou | iT ent fol 
“ he iden deat Sep f F. A 
Galligan, who ad been a ce lent t 
ry ition and g era ina ’ Hager 
tow I rou year 


@ ROBERT S. VAN CLEVE, formerly sak 





anager ot Bendix Rad Corporati und 
Lear Avia Incorporated as been appointed 
ales manager of the rapid growing Kansas 
City, Kansas, division at Acces 1¢s 
Corporation, according } eI 
made by Randolph ¢ Dp de 

Production of the « A ean 
lined Kansas City plant is at f{ t being 
concentrated m radi transmutter M“ p al 
tennas pr ypeller gover t und 
juartz crystals 
® DONALD N McDONNELI is bee 
elected a direct tf Vi \ it In 
according to an announcen y Harry 
Woodhead, Chairman of the Board Mr. Mc 
Donnell is Vice President t Blyt & Com 
pany und has been in the bank g and invest 
ment business since 1922 


@ Appointment of HUBERT ¢ LESLEY a 
uperintendent of urpiane maintenance and 
ot DR. HOWARD K. EDWARDS, as direc 
tor of the aero-medical departn t Laster 
Air Lines, has been announced by Capt. E. \ 


Rickenbacker, president and general manager 
I 


Both Lesley and Dr. Edwards a cated at 
Eastern Air Lines’ maintenans base Mian 
klorida 

@ BAN ROBINSON is vice | I t and sak 
manager of the newly reat i Rya Aer: 
nautical Institute which i De< I da 
teke over the former Westw 1 Scho f 
Acronautics 

® WILBUR G. WOOD, widely & wn in the 
uircratt industry tor is Work wit ydraulics 
ind landing gear, has resigned a staff en 
gineer at Lockheed to become < f gineer 
ot Menasco Manutacturing (¢ npany new 
hydraulic strut division, now the midst f 
a $1,314,000 expansion progra triple it 
output 

@® EDWARD A. OBERBAUER has been des 
ignated as service representatiy t Ryan 
Aeronautical Company » « ect Wi 
Ts delivery ind opera t ew Rya 
PT-21 Army and NR-1 Navy pr iry tra 
ers to the various flight training x s. Tl 
is according t in announceme by Walt 


©. Locke, Service Manag 





Donald N. McDonnell H. G. Lesley 


@ JOHN C. ZIPPWALD, also with the Ryan 
Company, has been appointed special service 
representative of Ryan's manifold division to 
work closely with aircraft manufacturers 
using Ryan exhaust manifold systems as 


tandard equipment on thei planes. 


" 
was elected ch uf 


@ WALTER INNES, JR 
man ot the board of Aircratt Components, 


Inc., at a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Van Nuys, California, firm, 
according to an announcement by Gilbert G. 
Budwig, president Innes, a leading Wichita, 


kansas, business man, for years has had a 


wide variety of aircraft interests and is well 


known as an aviation enthusiast. 


@ J. H. FOSTER has joined Aircratt Com 
ponents, Inc., as plant manager, 


- 
in announcement by Gilbert G. Budwig, pres 


according t 


ident of the corporation Foster, a veteran 

in aircraft manufacturing, resigned trom the 

ywoducton staff of Lockheed Aircraft Corp 
tke up his new post 

@® WALTER G. MILKA, production manager 

§ Kinner Motors, Inc 


f the company s board of directors at the 


was elected a member 

recent innual meeting of the stockholders 

Milka has been with Kinner for 15 years 

@® EDMUND SCHROEDER has been named 

superintendent of mechanical operations for 
e eastern operations of United Air Lines 

@® SHREVE M. ARCHER, president of the 
Archer-Daniels Midland Co. in Minneapolis, 


is us been re-elected chairman of the 
Northwest Airlines board of directors He 


was named to another term at the annual 


etin 


‘ cho me g at which Croil Hunter, 
yvresident otf NW submitted his 


financial 
report for the last fiscal year 

@ DONALD G DUNN, Sale 
ind Advertising Manager of the 


Promotion 
Reynolds 
Metals ¢ ompany, has been appointed Assistant 
to Vice President and General Sales Manager, 
]. Louis Reynolds, it has been announced. Mr 
Dunn joined the Reynolds company in July 
1f 1938 in charge of Direct Mail Sales Pro 
motion 

@ MAJOR T. B. HERNDON, Chiet of the 
Aeronautics Section of the Louisiana State 
Department of Public Works, will assume a 
special position in the office of the Under 
Secretary of War, in Washington, early in 
October [he particular duties to which he 
as been assigned require extensive training 
und experience in the aeronautical field and 
he has been especially selected for this detail 
@ R. G. Kellett, vice president of Kellett 
Autogiro Corporation, announced today that 


LESLIE B. COOPER and H. D. GUY had 


become associated with the corporation. Mr 
Cooper joins the Sales Department in connec 
tion with autogiro sales Mr. Guy has joined 


the corporation in the capacity of Factory 
Superintendent 


announcement, DR 


@ According to a recent 
THEODORE VON KARMAN has joined the 
engineering staff ot Northrop Aircratt, Inc 








Ban Robinson Wilbur G. Wood 





AS regular consultant to the company on 
aerodynamic and structural engineering prob 
lems 

Dr. von Karman is perhaps the best known 
ucrodynamicist in the world today, and is 
one of the five or six scientists of great inter 
national repute in the field of applied me 


chanics 


@ McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, Lambert 
St. Louis Municipal Airport, has announced 
the following actions by the Board of Directors 
of the company at their last regular meeting 

EDGAR E. RAND of the International 
Shoe Company elected a Director of the 
company 

L. A. SMITH, Comptroller and Secretary, 
elected to the position of Treasurer, replacing 
WADE T. CHILDRESS, President of Colum 
bia Terminals, who resigned due to the press 
of his other business affairs. Mr. Childress 
remains as a Director of the company, and 
Mr. Smith will continue to hold the positions 
ot Comptroller and Secretary 
@ Glenn L. Martin, president of the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, has announced the appoint 
ments of four important executives for the 
Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company, the new 
wholly-owned subsidiary which will operate 
the new aircraft assembly plant at Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

HERMAN G. KLEMM, executive engineer 
of the Martin Company, has been named chiet 
engineer of the western company; WILLIAM 
O. MacARTHUR, formerly of the firm of 
Joseph Froggatt Company, of Boston, is the 
comptroller; HARRY M. SHEALEY, assistant 
tactory superintendent in charge of the Canton 
Division of the Martin Company, is factory 
superintendent of the new company, and 
CARL B. HAMLIN, chief inspector at Mid 
rle River, becomes chief inspector at Omaha 

[hese appointments follow the choice of 
LINCOLN R. SCAFE, former General Motors 
executive, as vice president and general man 
ager of the Martin-Nebraska Company 
@ Appointment of WILLIAM H. MASON as 
director of public relations for the General 
Tire & Rubber Company has been announced 
by L. A. McQueen, vice president in charge 


if sales. 
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Oct. 30-31— First National Airport Con- 
ference, sponsored by Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago at the Palmer House 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 
Production Meeting (and Engineering Dis 
play), Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nov. 10-12—Engineering and Maintenance 
Meeting, Air Transport Association of Amer 
ica, Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Noy. 22-23 


Convention, Dallas, Texas. 
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PORTS 


or CALL 


Ada, Oklahoma 


Airport Work Authorized 


Work on the airport has been approved and 
construction will begin soon after engineers 
have finished surveying the site 

All but two of the students in the 
summer course have finished, and these two 
will have finished by the time this goes to 
press. 

R. M. Kelly and J. ¢ 


two weeks’ refresher course for army instruc 


Wolf are taking a 


tors at Bonham, Texas Charlie Cargile 

has sold his Porterfield to Mr. Mackin, the 

ground school instructor. The airport here 

now has a total of 14 airplanes on the field 
The fall CPT program is under way. 


TOM BUSH 


Dallas, Texas 
Army Drawing Local Pilots 


White Rock Airport—A new field run 
by a fellow we all know—M. D. Reeves 
When we were there he was getting the gas 
tank in a big pit and the hangar doors put 
up Morris Norwood reported to the boys 
that he represented them at Corsicana during 
the T. P. I A meeting, and he did ° Joe 
Deer and Welborne Westmoreland Gray (for 
short) got their commercial tickets the same 
day from here. And Miss Simmons is getting 
ready to solo at this writing. They extend 
a cordial invitation to drop in any time 
and let’s do. 

The Dallas Division of the Frye Aircraft 
Company, located at 1914 North Harwood, 
has just started a new Flyers’ Ground School 
Course in addition to its regular Aircraft 
Construction Course. The second class started 
September 29th, and new classes will start 
every three weeks thereafter. This course is 
available to men and women interested in 
aviation as a hobby and as a profession 

The course is offered in two divisions, one 
leading to a private pilot’s license and re 
quiring 36 hours; the other leading to a com 
mercial pilot’s license and requiring 72 hours 

Grand Prairie Airport—Frank Shanklin was 
in deep thought the other day when Jena 
Foote’s pet squirrel leaped out of the mail 
box in the office and made a three-point land 
ing on Frank’s back. 


outside and Frank is still a little shy of 


The squirrel is now 


sitting with his back to anything but a cock- 
pit. By the way, if you are looking for Lou 
Foote and want to find him in a hurry, you 
have plenty of territory to cover He’s as 
busy as our editor 

Hudson Airport—Mr. J. A. Hudson took 
Mrs. Hudson for a ride on her birthday (which 
was his, too) and flew her around in a brand 
new Taylorcraft. He didn’t do any of the 
fancy flying such as we saw at the air show, but 
she loved it anyhow. You know airport man 
agers’ wives are like the cobblers’ sons who 
never have shoes. The only way for a gal to 


get a ride is to go to some other field and 
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from Airports 
and Ainuays 


take lessons (husbands are too busy to teach 
‘em) or have a birthday. 

Mustang Airport—Doc Booth and Jimmie 
Wooten are mad as a couple of airline pilots 
who are cut out by a light plane while trying 
to land on schedule. They had 30 students in 
their latest class and everyone finished—29 
passed the test. Isn’t that sad? Plenty of 
excitement to this flying business and always 
a next class coming up. We hope they keep 
up that nice record. Keep ‘em flying! 

Hampton Field—Well, Hollywood is doing 
Aviation a tavor So many aviation pictures 
have been shown at the local theaters that 
some of our best operators now have the “air 
bug”. Out here you'll find Jack Hill, Harpo 
Davis, Clyde Colvin and Lonnie Ponton giving 
their landings a fit. These fellows are so used 
to running complicated machinery that an air 
plane should be a pushover. Right now they 
are piling up time and after higher licenses. 
R. R. Millsap has a nice class of women stu 
dents, too—Jane Price, Francis Camarata, 
Josephine Allison and Alrose LeSage, to name 
a tew. 

Curry Airport—Lawrence Schell reports 
that little Beth Wheeler is getting ready to 
make her solo flight, and he is right proud of 
the way she is taking ‘em up and bringing 
‘em down. Warren Moupin, who is seventeen, 
figures by the time his eighteenth birthday 
comes around he will have enough hours for 
an instructor’s rating. Four ships recently 
took off on a breakfast flight to Mineral Wells 
and the report is that the eggs at the Baker 
Hotel really had the flavor. 

The Army is about to get to us for some 
more of our pilots. We heard that Bobby 
Quinlan is leaving and there are rumors float- 
ing around about some others. Clarence 
Norsworthy, who has a Beechcraft, and E. L. 
Smith, Jr., hold down offices in the same build- 
ing and are often found together over a cupa 
stuff talking problems in navigation and good 
old time flying. Bob Perry and George 
Jones have tried out the Ercoupe on a trip to 
Washington; Bob up and George back. They 
both think it’s a real ride. 

Oscar Wortman of the Aircraft Steel and 
Supply Co., Wichita, brought “Doc” Spooner 
of the Berry Paint Company to Dallas with 
him in his Cessna, and they really like our 
Southern hospitality. Not only that, we like 
them! They are a couple of dang good pilots 

A. J. Dolan is another business man who 
really likes to fly. He is with the Hartwell 
TONY HAGMANN. 


Aviation Supply Co 


Decatur, Alabama 
Primary School Nears Completion 


Another new primary training school is fast 
nearing completion in the Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center at Decatur, Alabama. The 
Southern Aviation Training School is sched- 
uled to start training fliers for the United 
States Air Corps early in October 





FRANK HULSE 


One of the largest fixed-base operators in 
the South, Frank W. Hulse will soon start 
training at his second U. S. Army Air Corps 
Primary Training School, located at Decatur, 
Alabama. In addition to his other military 
school at Camden, South Carolina, Hulse 
operates commercial schools at Atlanta and 
Augusta, Georgia, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina; Birmingham and Muscle Shoals, Alabama 





Mr. Frank W 
school, reports that construction on the build 


Hulse, president of the new 


ings and hangars is well under way and active 
training will start on schedule. 

The school is being built to house imme 
diately 224 cadets. 
buildings and two smaller ones in which will 


There will be four large 


be located sleeping quarters, mess hall, class 
rooms and office space for the personnel. 
Three hangars are being built to store 80 
planes. The school will require at least 80 
employes when it opens, and this number 
will be increased to 150 by January Ist. Sit- 
uated approximately three miles north of 
Decatur in Limestone County on U. S. High 
way 31, the airport site consists of 620 acres 
with a building site of 20 acres. 





Announcing hee 
A New Flying Field 
White Rock Airport 


A Sportsman’s Field 
Managed by M. D. Reeves 
* Cub Dealer 
* Gas and Oil 
* Hangar Space 


EIGHT HOUR SOLO 
COURSE .. . . $39.50 


To reach White Rock Airport follow 
U. S. Highway 67 one-half mile past 
White Rock Lake to Lakeland Drive 
Turn right, cross railroad tracks and 
the field is on the right—only a milk 
and one-half from Highway 67 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 
Route 4, Box 327, Dallas, Texas 
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Denison, Texas 
Basic Flying School Work Well 


pilot “ec 
at 
Cents ind 
including t 
ipprovals ¢ 
navy ’ al 
urly tall 
ning 
Le Harol 
t n tr 


popular wit! 
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will sto tart 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Fiying Breakfast Club Organized 


pr ement 
ne i f a car 
DR 

Enlargeme 
ment of all 1 


Miss Mary 
Vacationing in 
Manager Fuller 

The very | 
these days is 


This new re 


pilots ind = fiye 


32 


sent 


struc 


such recreation as bowling, swimming, e 


Recently 58 Fort Worth and North Texas en 


thusiasts flew t Denton for a swim and 
breakfast The Recreation Committee con 
ists of: Clint Shirley Shirley Livestock Com 
miissior Company; Barney Reynolds; Boyd 


Kennedy of Waxahachie; and Curtis Bowers of 


The Fort Wort! Aviation School recently 


graduated the Primary and Secondary classe 


Twenty-four young men have received In 

ictors§ ratings According to Miss Larni 
Bowman, daughter of the famous flying Bow 
mans’, the school has taken delivery on four 


Stinson Voyagers and two Interstate Cadets 


Roy Taylor, of Aeronca Sales, recently 1 
ed trom the factory at Middletown, Ol] 
with a new Aeronca 


Buddy Marcun owner of Buddies Gr 


ha received is Instruments rating tron 
American Flyers and will leave for England 


Fort Wort iS proud to announce a s 


Dase It to be know i Fort Wort! 
Mi ipal Sea Bas 
A sec d cla f civilian fli t immstruct 
taki a ret cour re in an eft 
juality under the iK Army Air Corp 
tandard i nstr tors at the new primary 
uni < yl a Verno which will be cor 


There are 20 men in the new class The 
first class conducted rf ilted in Il men quali 
tying " nstructors tor this new Vernon 
school nearing <« ymmpletion Costing Aroun 
$300,000 the school will open with 56 cadets 
ind abou ) instructors 

Ed Ritchey said that 10 new army Fairchild 
raining plane have been delivered to him 


1t Municipal Airport and will be taken t 


Vernon soon The training school for cadets 
will start early in October, by which ume 3 


more traimimg planes are to De delivered 


MARGARET EWING. 


Gainesville, Florida 


Stengel Students Go to Army and Navy 


As a result of Army and Navy expansion, 


any former students and local pilots are 


leaving for Army and Navy bases 


Among tormer students now in the Army 


re: Bill Carey, Archie McKay, Lynn Balkom, 
Francis Kearney, John Remillet, Bob Turk 


ton, Leon Bliziotes, Louis Towson, and 
than Watson. Bryan Phillips, also a Uni 


ersity of Florida student, who took CPTP 


lining at Ocala, is with the boys who were 
to Jac kson, Mississippi 
In the Navy, now in Pensacola are O. |] 


amp, Hubie Huston, ind Lowell Slagle: while 


James Whiting and I A. Menard, Jr., are at 
the Jacksonville base Also with the Navy 


John Opp Howard 
Alex McInnis, Corwin Morgan, Edward 


Halsey, and William S. Dunn, fly in from 


e Jacksonville base frequently 


Many former “special refresher course” stu 


dents of Stengel Flying Service, and a few in 


ors, are now at the varius arrmy train 


g schools Among these are “Mutt” Weaver, 
Jack Becker, Julian Petach, James Touchton, 


Waldo Davis, Bob Maynard, and Harper 
ville—KATHREN PARNELI 


Gulfport, Mississippi 
Work to Start On New Airport 


Work will soon begin on the new city air 


ort [The CAA allotted $404,000 for the 


is hi Private rating Is 
8 We 
ire happy to see Mrs, Ed Ritchey back art tl 


held atter a long illness Jack Edwards 





construction of a 1,000-acre field. The air- 
port will be located on an entirely different 
site; therefore, the city must acquire all the 
land on that new site. The mayor and his 


uides are working hard, and they now lack 


only a few acres 

Che new field will have three paved run- 
ways each 5,800 feet long by 200 feet wide 
It is expected that a new hangar will 
erected, and an adminstration building is 
be set up. When the new airport is completed, 
National Air Lines will bring their Lodestars 
in on scheduled flights 

The five students chosen for the CPT flying 
program have been building up their time 
tast. Soon they will be ready for their final 
test before the inspector Alan Vette and 
Val” Redding are flying the Aeronca Chief 
under the guidance of Arthur Hughes. Flying 
the Cub, with Dick Hart as their instructor, 
ire Butord Collings, “Barney” Reeves, and 


Arthur Hughes, of Hughes-Hart Air Serv 
ice, has purchased a new Super Chief as an 
iddition to his flying school. He states that 
the plane will be used for instruction and 
various activities along with his other planes 
W heeler Farish sold his Beechcraft; hen he 
promptly bought a Piper Cruiser from his 
id triend, Bob Wight Mr. Farish uses the 
ight plane to fly to and from his tung farm, 
“ ich 1s situated some thirty miles north o 
ur lirport 

[The new Air Corps Technical School, lo 
cated at nearby Biloxi, has added many stu 
ents to our roster. The students and instruc 
tors alike from the Biloxi base are very much 
erested in flying. 


ARTHUR HUGHES, JR 


Hobbs, New Mexico 


Portales Entertains Texas-New Mexico 
Pilots 


Portales Airport was host to the Texas 


New Mexico pilots recently Hobbs was rep- 


resented by seven planes. Entertainment as 
well as refreshments were provided and an 
enjoyable get-together was reported T hose 
utending from Hobbs included Mr and 


Mrs. Frank Hines, Dorothy Staley, Loyd 
Hall, Dick Harden, R. Y. Siddall, Orburn 
Flowers, Orville Naylor, Walt Fairweather, 
Bum Gardner, and Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Painter 

CAA Inspector John Waage found Hobbs a 
lively place on his last visit—so much so that 
he could not give tests to everyone present 
Those passing written tests for Private licenses 
ure Carrol Williams, John Small, Elbert Ditto, 
Ray Hart, James George, Tom Sivley, Woody 
Clark, Porter Stone, and Bob Wright. Cecil 
Meadows, Sonny Borden, and J. W. Hunt 
passed their written tests for Commercials 
Mel W heaton and Lloyd Hall received their 
Instructors’ ratings. Lloyd Hall is being called 
Mister” by the airport gang now. He is one 
1f the former CPT students who finished in 
March and is to be an instructor in the fall 


program DOROTHY STALEY 


Houston, Texas 
Mass Flight to Galveston Postponed 


Municipal Airport—Air Activities CPT 
courses have just been completed with another 
class under way October Ist. 

Best news about our past CPT graduates 
is the acceptance of Terry Allen Clark and 
Robert O. Little as instructors at the United 
States Army Flying School in Corsicana. They 


will be stationed there on completion of the 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 











CPT instructors’ course they are now taking. 

Changes in the faculty this month include 
the addition of Ran Loftis as an instructor 
Aubrey Lackey, former chief pilot, is now 
with Braniff Airways. Max Leon also has 
left, and is now working on his instrument 
rating in Fort Worth prior to assignment as 
co-pilot on one of the major airlines 

Of greatest interest to the majority of stu 
dents around the airport has been the many 
army and navy fighter planes visiting the field 
These include P-38's, 39's, 40's, and Brewster 
Buffalos 

Mrs. J]. D. Reed, wife of the school’s vice 
and Mrs. Ruby Meyrs, will soon 


receive their private pilots’ licenses 


pre sident, 


Storm warnings caused the postponement of 
a mass flight to Galveston planned by the 
Gulf Coast Flying Club and Air Activities 


Some 40 planes were to have made the trip. 


JANE ARTUSY 


Iraan, Texas 
Iraan Club Has Young Member 


News from “just west of the Pecos”: The 
Howard R 


husiasts of Iraan, are mighty proud to get 


Johnsons, as well as the flying 


ent 


1 action again. 


heir Piper Cruiser 1 
Mr. Bob Thompson, engineer with Stano 
d Oil and Gas Company, is a new student 
at the Iraan field, as well as a new employe 
he Stanolind Yates ofhce 
Howard R. Johnson and Eugene Alexander 
received their Private pilot's licenses recently 
The Iraan Club is proud of Eugene Alex 
under’s aviation progress since he is only a 


Junior in Iraan High School 


lwo f our most eager flying enthusiasts, 


Mr. and Mrs. Sonny Neolke, have moved to 
Mertzon and have already made plans to join 
the Mertzon Flying Club. 

M. E. Parker and Andy Henderson are re 
commended as excellent carpenters, as well as 
good fliers, since they have now completed 


the new office at the Iraan Flying Field. 


LUCILLE MURRAY JOHNSON. 


Joplin, Missouri 
Airport Bond Issue Voted 


The city of Joplin unanimously voted a 
bond issue in favor of purchasing additional 
land for enlarging the airport. It is expected 
that the improvement will begin in the near 
future. 

Tom Stice and Jack Buzzard have both 
accomplished the great feat of soloing. Milo 
Jackson, Carthage, Mo., and Jimmy Green, 
earned their Private pilot certificates recently, 
and Dr. S. W. Scorse, Webb City, Mo.; Rex 
Johnson, Bill Tipping, V. A. Leverett, Gene 
Ferguson, and Charles Sharp obtained periodic 
endorsement of their licenses 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Harper, Harrison, Jr., 
and V. A. Leverett drove to New York and 
vicinity on a ten-day vacation, spending part 
of their time searching for an amphibian to 
bring back to Joplin. 

The summer session CPT course has been 
completed. Eighteen of the twenty students 
who took the course have successfully passed 
flight tests for Private Pilot Certificates. The 
18 students are: Max Brown, Jim Durkin, 
Dick Evenson, Hadley, Wally 
Konantz, Floyd Lyon, Herbert Madaus, Joe 
Malocsay, John Martin, Lee McKee, Doug 
Myers, Bill Myers, John Nicolson, Parker 


Howard 


Rogers, Kenneth Smith, Warren Stoddard, 
Earl Thomas, and Lloyd Wood. 


Ten students are scheduled for the fall 


clas.—HELEN J]. HARDING 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Proposed Airport Subject of Debate 


A new type of air training was inaugurated 
at the Municipal Air terminal recently. Eleven 
selected men began a 3-month course, the 
ground school curriculum including such 
varied subjects as: theory of flights, duties of 
airport service men, field regulations, how to 
crank small plane engines, air traffic control, 
weather reports and general knowledge of care 
of aircraft, hangars and other equipment 

The proposed upland airport for Kansas 
City is causing considerable debate among 
the citizens 

The recently elected National President of 
the Women’s National Aeronautical Associa 
tion, and member of the Kansas City Unit of 
that organization, Marion Newell, vacationed 
in New Mexico. While in Santa Fe, Gov 


John E. Wiles of New Mexico presented Miss 
Newell with a colonel’s commission on_ his 
staff. 


Fairfax Field’s new north-south runway is 
under construction. The strip is to be 150 
feet wide and is being rushed so it will be 
ready in sufficient time for take-offs and land 
ings by bombers to be assembled at the North 
American Aviation plant. 

To some the 13th is an unlucky day. To 
Terminal frequenters of the fair sex it marked 
an increased fluttering of cardiac pumping 
stations. Among the visitors in Kansas City 
on that day was Tyrone Power. Other celebri 





Todays Training Demands Quick Deliveries 


Aircraft Sales Co. 





NX 
™ 


Sales - JSewite 





Meacham Field 








Want Quick Delivery? ... Then Call On Us! 


& AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


Distributors 


Phone 6-1356 


CAN DELIVER 
Stinson Voyagers—Interstate Cadets—Learadios 
The Ideal Training Combination 


Interstate Cadets and Stinson Voyagers, when 
operated with Learadio equipment, provide the 
best training combination on the market today. 
You can handle all phases of primary and cross- 
country instruction with this unbeatable trio. Call 
for details regarding open dealership territories. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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s who made this city a stopping off point 
cluded Ray Milland, Nancy Carroll, Joc 
Brown, Dorothy Lamour Hoagy Car 
hael, Mary Astor, and the i table Ab 
t and Costell MARION MELCHER 


Lawton, Oklahoma 


Cameron College Gets 20 CPT Students 


Swain Airpor ( I Pri Ir und Lr 
George Knapp ed rece [his is the 
mrst rea Il it a fly 

Gene Geary Apac Oklahoma who 
learned to fly at Okla 1 Military Academy, 
Claremore, has been doing ne flying with us 

Major O. B. Combs, Ft Sill. who soloed 

ntly und has been fiving a being 
transferred to the Philippine Island 

Ins r Theodore Swain and M Swain 

ave returned f ? 1 vVacat | p to Agr 
kansas, Mis und | Ot urse W 
made al urport 

The new Pip ( b ¢ ; nt 
i most tt tir It ! wned by ! 
Hutchins brothers and M Lula Bell Young 

Jack ] Akuc, who 5 y| ved ner at d la cr r 
ceived his Private license in the CPTP at the 
Municipal, ha gon to B i ( y becau 
t ill healt! 

Bruce Renick is flying a t oloed 

Municipal Airport 4 _ameron College 1s 

t una 1 get 12 «tw CPT stu 
det t th fall progran M f tl 
chools have ad the 1 Care ’ 

e 1s had an l indinge e1 ind s¢ 
lastic record as well as a h t ecord 
in flight training T} fall program flight 
traiming will be 1 px ison t 
Duane Huscher urport manager 

limmy McNulty is a tft l-f iged instructor 
now ind wi conti 1 to A rk it Munici 
pal Airport 

Clay Jol nsor is gor t y k to attend 
the scho | there » De vz ¢ instructor 
at Cimarron Field Jol nson fia been instruct 
ing in the CPT progran 

Colonel Doran is very p i t is new 
Porterfield. It has a special hand-rubbed paint 
ob and all the trimmings 

Colonel Atkinson has been transt red 
the Philippine Islands He is yw ne ot 
that vellow Cessna 

MRS. THEODORE SWAIN. 








Its Easy te Fly 


THE NEW AERONCA 
SUPERCHIEF! 

Solo Flying Course—$45.00 

In 65 H.P. Aeronca Chiefs 


and Trainers 


CO-OPERATIVE FLYING SERVICE 
R. R. MILLSAP, Manager 
Hampton Airport Dallas, Texas 

Hangar |0, Love Field, Dallas 


Phone Y-2-0469 


Aeronca Sales and Service 
Gas — Oil — Storage 
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Marshall, Texas 
Observation Group Stationed Here 


The 8th Observation Group from Fort 
Knox, Kentucky, is now stationed at the air- 
port This group replaces the 111th, for- 

rly stationed here 

Lake Littejohn flew the Department’s Fair 


child in recently Iwo new Cubs ot the 


Badgett Fying Service, Shreveport, Louisiana, 


came in recently for a short stay 
Che hangar is well filled with planes. 
Please watch out for the Army planes 


BILL AECHTERNACHI 


using 


the uirport 


Mexia, Texas 
Local Fliers Make Two-Day Trip 


There is much flying activity locally and 


visitors are frequent. 
R. J 


Cadet, and has his 


Interstate 


back 


bought a new 
Porterfield 


Cardwell 
after 
being completely rebuilt. 

S. H 
made a two-day 
Hawkins, Talco, 
Arkansas. 
of Shreveport, Louisiana, and 


Simpson and R. R. Roberts recently 


flying tour, stopping at 


Texarkana, Texas, and Mag- 


nolia, They returned by the way 
Kilgore. 
made a cross 


Jacksonville. 
VANITA ROBERTS. 


Dr. Stanley Cox recently 


country trip to Palestine and 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Local Ninety-Niners Meet 


personalities are 
Oklahoma City. A new 
Max 
Albuquerque, and A. 7 


Several new appearing in 
circles in 


flight 


aviation 
CCPTP 


come to us 


supervisor, Pitcher, has 
trom 


Shuller, ground school supervisor, comes from 


Little Rock From our own group, among 
those going away to greener fields are Lee and 
Hazel Armstrong, and Ralph Fehring, who 
are in Bonham, Texas, where Lee and Ralph 


ire army primary training flight instructors. 


Jimmie Wainwright, another instructor, left 


us tor Houston, Texas 

Oklahoma 
unit of the Ninety-Niners, women pilots’ or 
Oklahoma City 


participation in the 


The thirteen members of the 


ganization, recently met in 
to discuss plans for 
Oklahoma air guard designed to protect vital 
industries and public utilities during times of 
crisis. 

The Oklahoma 
National Aeronautical 


City unit of the Women’s 
Association recently had 
an old-fashioned box supper at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell Gray. 

Oklahoma’s own number one 


Gene Autry, 


and radio star, toured the 
recently in a Lockheed Lodestar fur 
Phillips Petroleum Company, 
and accompanied by Oklahoma's 


C. Phillips, in the 


cowboy screen 
State 
nished by the 
Governor, 
defense 


Leon interest of 


savings bonds and stamps. 
Keep ‘em flying! 


MRS. B. D. SPONHALTZ. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
British Flying Schoo! Opened 
tor Brit 
has been 


formally occupied by Southwest Airways, Inc., 
and 100 


The first flying school exclusively 


, 
ish students in the inland southwest 


students who have been in training 


at Thunderbird Airport have moved to their 


new quarters, 23 miles northeast of here in 
the Mesa District. 
Representing an investment of approxi- 


mately $300,000, and providing accommoda- 


tions for 200 cadets, the new school is staffed 
by 40 experienced instructors, in addition to 
staff. 
After 20 weeks of training in this country 
10 weeks of primary and 10 weeks of ad- 
work—students will be returned to 
England for gunnery practice, preparatory to 
taking their places with the Royal Air Force. 
with Southwest Airways, 
Thunderbird Field, near 
Capt. L. O. Brown, U. S. Army, 
that the American quota of stu 
dents in training there will be increased to 270 
cadets by November 1. 

During an inspection by Maj. Gen. 
K. Yount, new commander of the West Coast 


an administrative 


vanced 


In connection 
Inc., activities at 
Glendale, 


announced 
Barton 
Air Corps Training Center at Moffett Field, 


Thunderbird described 


finest visited in the 


California, Field was 


as “one of the we've 


West”. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Annual Air Show Cancelled 


Ponca City Air Show, spon 
sored by the Thunderbird Aviation Club, and 


The annual 


one of the outstanding shows of the State, has 
cancelled for the 1941, 
the fact that the local airport has been leased 


been year of due to 
and is being expanded to provide a British 
base. Lieut. D. Ross Ellis, U. S. 
air corps reserve ofhcer, is flight di 
with his 


training 
Army 
rector at the school, and 
flight 
Darr Aero-Tech at Albany, Georgia. 
50 British 
the base, and there are tentative plans being 


approxi 


seven 
from the 
There 


here at 


associate instructors, comes 


are some students already 


made to increase the enrollment to 


mately 200. 


The Ponca City aviation enthusiasts have 
been an interested and appreciative audience 
for these young Britons who daily take their 
flight the brilliant blue-and-yellow 


Stearman planes. 


lessons in 
Twenty-nine such ships are 
present reports, 
there are more scheduled to arrive soon. We 
Ponca citizens have been assured by the new- 
that they appreciate the 
co-operation 


here at and, according to 


comers sincerely 


manifest in the leasing 


them. We in 


spirit of 
and facilities to 
this 

Our hats are off to you in 


of our port 


turn welcome courteous contingent of 
Britain’s youth. 


your cause. Keep ‘em flying! 


Miller and Karl 


new pilots, have purchased equal interests in 


Luther Baughman, local 


a Luscombe Silvaire. 


New 


recruits for Uncle Sam's flying forces 





pilot Shortage 


American defense needs MORE pilots. 
Ambitious young men are wanted to 
act as flying instructors, to ferry planes 
and to be airline pilots. Never before 
have opportunities in this field been 
greater or the rewards so attractive. 

Our graduates are now training 
Army, British and Canadian cadets, 
CPTP and private students. Why don’t 
YOU investigate and find out what 
learning to fly with us can mean to 
YOUR future? 


Our reorganization along semi-club 
lines has reduced rates on private and 
commercial courses. Time payments if 
desired. 


OKLAHOMA FLYERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 3035 Whittier Station 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Telephone 6-0123 
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from this vicinity include Billy Ray Worden 
and M. P. Long, Jr. 

Tom Prentice, Jr., who has been enrolled 
in a special flight course in California, is 
scheduled to arrive in Canada to report for 
duty as an enlisted volunteer for the Cana- 


dian Government. 


PAULA RUTH LOOP. 


San Angelo, Texas 
Frank L. Jones Has New Son 


Mr. Frank L. Jones had the pleasure of 
It’s a baby 


boy—and practically all who know the Jones 


passing out the cigars recently. 


were present at the hospital awaiting Junior’s 
arrival. The Jones are now living in Lubbock. 


boc k. 


Eddie Williamson is now working for 
Hangar Six in San Antonio. He is still 
working on his A & E license. We certainly 
hated to lose Eddie, but our loss is Hangar 
Six’s gain 

Former instructors E. Y. Murphy and Don 
Thompson are now instructing in Coleman 


A & E mechanic Bob McKissick is also in 


Coleman. 


Gordon Koonce, CPT student of the sum 
mer of 1940, is now instructing tor Mr 
Ruffini at the Municipal Airport 


here in 


Inspectors Waage and Young were 
a new Fairchild while their Cessna is being 
worked on. While here. Dub Briley and 
Leroy Johnson passed their Private written 
tests and Tom White and Buddy Haydon 
passed their Commercial written tests The 
weather prohibited them from taking their 
flights and they will go to Odessa for them 
later. 


JOYCE THERW HANGER 





BEVERLY HOWARD 


Perhaps known better nationally as top-rank- 
ing lightplane aerobatic pilot, Beverly E. 
(Bevo) Howard of Charleston and Columbia, 
South Carolina, is very much in the aviation 
business through his operation of the munici- 
pal airports in those two cities as well as 
president and managing director of the Pri- 
mary Air Corps Training Detachment at 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. Another of his 
enterprises is Hawthorne Airways, a proposed 
air mail pick-up route covering the two 
Carolinas and Virginia 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Local WNAA Holds First Meeting 
Major T. B. Herndon Recent Visitor 


Work on the new trafic control tower is 
progressing rapidly. Considering the increas- 
ing amount of air traffic, including commer- 
cial, army, student training and private fly- 
ing, this addition should prove very valuable. 
Work on the other runway continues. 

The Shreveport Unit of the WNAA held 
its first business meeting with Mrs. Ollie Me 
Farland, new president, presiding. Mrs. Dor 
othy Carney was appointed publicity chair 
man. All the girls welcome Mrs. Evelyn 
Hefley’s return to town. A _ lovely buffet 
supper in honor of Mrs. Lucy Ross, who is 
leaving the Sunny South, was given by Dr. 
Margaret Akin. 

Angus Hendrick has received his commer 
cial-instructor rating. Joe Messina informs 
us that all the CPT classes—primary, ad- 
vanced and cross-country—passed their tests 
100 per cent. 

Badgett Flying 
School, John Gilster, George Vaughan, Eddic 


Former instructors for 
Holcomb, and Elmer Lane, are widely scat 
tered. Gilster and Vaughan are reportedly 
airline pilots, Holcomb is supposedly flying 
bombers to Britain, and Lane is connected 
with the Dallas Aviation School. 


—MARJORIE HARDMAN 


$35? Soto Course 


LAWRENCE SCHELL 
M-0461 





Curry Airport Dallas, Texas 














private aviation. 


Wiley Post Airport 





FOUR FLIGHT FACTS 


By John H. Burke 


|. The Wiley Post Airport, Oklahoma City, was planned and built 
entirely for non-scheduled civil aviation. 


2. Since the late “twenties'’, Wiley Post Airport has been serving 


3. Through the Civilian Pilot Training Program the Wiley Post Airport 
is now doing its part in National Defense. 


4. Although the Nation's Defense Program has all priority, the Wiley 
Post Airport is also operated for the use and benefit of private flying, 
and we go on record as re-dedicating the airport to its original function 
—that of serving private aviation. 


BURKE AVIATION CORP. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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REVVING UP 


Continued from page 
the third consecutive time within the 
last few months have justified them- 
selves for use with ground troops. In 
fact they have done such a magnificent 
job practically every branch of the 
Army wants them ordered in great 
numbers—every one except the Air 
Forces! The infantry, artillery, caval- 
ry as well as other groups are yelling 
their heads off for “More 
hoppers!” because they can be op 
erated off most any place from coun 


Grass- 


try roads to cow lots, because they ar 
easily 
field, because they don’t have to have 


“special” 


serviced and repaired in the 


pecial gasolines or othe 
paraphernalia, and because they don’t 
require that cost thousands 
upon thousands of dollars each and 


pilots 


years of training. They d 
of job from carrying messages from 


o every sort 
headquarters to outlying posts and 
back, to spotting lost 
artillery fire when radio communica 


patrols and 


tions can’t be used or are out of com 
mission. They haul officers from one 
place to another behind the lines, at 
tend to patrol work, direct ground 
traffic and carry small but important 
upplies 

The War Department has placed a 
“test” order totaling $37,205.08 to be 
split three ways between Pipers, 
Aeroncas and _  Taylorcrafts This 
doesn’t represent as many “Grass 








AVIATION 
NEEDS 
EN 
















PRACTICAL 
PREPARATION 
WILL GIVE YOU 
FIRST CONSIDERATION 


Men skilled in handling metal are 


in great demand 


THE LUSCOMBE SCHOOL OF 
AERONAUTICS is the logical 
place for you to obtain your ex 
perience. The manufacturing di 
vision of the Luscombe Corpora 
tion has pioneered in this work 
and latest methods and processes 
are available to LUSCOMBE stu 
dents. 

Write, call or visit our Dallas 
Branch for descriptive literature 

Day and Evening classes avail 
able—Deferred payment plan for 
responsible parties. Phone 7-4243 


SCHOOL % AERONAUTICS 


Div. LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORP 
WEST TRENTON N j 


DALLAS BRANCK 3407 Commerce St 
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hoppers” as the lightplane companies 
have donated or leased during the 
maneuvers, but there’s strong hopes 
the Ground Forces will be able to get 
them in the number they want, with- 
out further obstruction from the 
Army Air Forces. 


Bailing Out 


In the last couple of years we have 
seen military history made by the 
common, ordinary parachute, whose 
previous use by airmen has always 
been as a life saver in case of emer- 
gency in flight. 

Since fright, rather than 
physiological reactions like blood pres- 
sure or heart action, is one of the chief 
causes of fainting in a delayed-open- 
ing jump, use of a small guide para- 
chute which prevents twisting and 
spinning in mid-air—conducive of 
fright—will contribute importantly to 
safety of parachute jumpers. Also, 
the “anti-spin” chute prevents tan- 
gling with the parachute lines which 
sometimes occurs if the chutist is 
twisting when he pulls the rip cord. 

These points, given particular em- 
phasis by the strategic military de- 
sirability of delayed-opening jumps, 
were made at the University of Chi- 
cago on September 23 by Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy and Nathan S. Davies, 
professor of Physiology and Pharma- 
cology at Northwestern University, 
during a symposium on “Life at High 
Altitudes and Aviation Medicine”. 

“It is our belief,” Dr. Ivy said, 
“that when it is necessary to bail out, 
a delayed opening of the parachute 
has certain strategic advantages: the 
jumper is less likely to foul another 
jumper, an aeroplane out of control, 
and falling aeroplane parts; an open 
parachute is an excellent target for 
the enemy; if the parachute is opened 
at an altitude of thirty thousand feet 
or above the jumper may lose con- 
sciousness from lack of oxygen unless 
he carries a supply with him; if the 


basic 


aeroplane is moving rapidly and the 
parachute is opened soon after leav- 
ing the plane, the jumper is likely to 
be injured and the parachute and its 
attachments ripped. When a person 
jumps, his rate of fall decreases o1 
increases to an approximate rate of 
120 miles per hour. At 300 miles per 
hour the shock load to the jumper 
and the parachute is five thousand 
pounds.” Moral: If you have to jump, 
use an anti-spin chute, and if altitude 
permits, delay opening. 


South Atlantic Ferry 


From all we can gather, the or- 
ganization and administration of the 
South Atlantic airplane ferry opera- 
tions are so lousy that pilots are quit- 
ting. Most of the stuff going over 
recently has been bi-motor craft ap- 
propriated by the Government from 
private owners and airlines. Military 
airplanes, mostly bombers destined 
for the Near East theater of war, will 





soon be in the majority. However, 
unless better living conditions and 
more adequate maintenance is pro- 
vided, the Pan-American operators are 
going to be without civilian pilots to 
fly the route from Miami, down the 
West Coast of South America to Natal, 
thence across the open Atlantic to 
Bathurst, South Africa. A number of 
the boys on the first flights complained 
of being ill-housed, ill-fed, and what 
is worse, provided no mechanical facil- 
ities. A few of them came home with 
the fever. 


A Book Worth Writing 


We wish someone would publish a 
book entitled, “How to Kill Yourself 
(And Others) in an Airplane”. There 
are a lot of good books on every phase 
of flying technique and all the related 
subjects. But we don’t know of any 
that adequately drills home how not 
to fly. Most of the accidents in non- 
scheduled civil aviation very definite- 
ly can be traced to a few easily cata- 
logued, fundamental errors of pilot- 
age or to plain damn _ foolishness. 
Chapter headings in the new book 
would run something like this: Acro- 
batics at Low Altitude; Losing Con- 
trol in Turns at Low Altitude; Un- 
intentional Stalls; Downwind Turns 
and Take-offs; Impatience and Ques- 
tionable Weather, etc. Seriously, 
though, a good book based on the 
common errors and on “Vanity versus 
Gravity” (borrowed from Jerry Led- 
erer) which are generally the prelude 
to death in private aircraft, should 
not only sell well but might save 
some lives. 


Rescue 


A lot of you guys around the South- 
west will remember Dr. Sidney A. 
Price of Fort Worth, who has been 
flying for years, had a commercial 
license, belonged to the reserves and 
was a Department of Commerce flight 
surgeon. He recently was called~ in 
to active duty and we don’t know 
where he’s stationed. However, we 
learn that one Lieut. Sidney A. Price 
and Staff Sgt. William H. Norman are 
about to receive medals for heroism. 

Early in September a training ship 
crashed at the Victoria, Texas, Mu- 
nicipal Airport. Price and Norman, 
standing nearby, dashed into the 
flames which immediately enveloped 
the front part of the ship. The two 
rescuers struggled to free the pilots 
from the cockpits and pulled them out. 
Both men were unconscious when res- 
cued. Both would have burned to 
death had they not been promptly 
removed. 

We are inclined to believe this is 
Cowtown’s Sid Price, even though one 
would have thought he would be given 
a higher commission than a Lieuten- 
ancy, especially when we remember 
another famous Ft. Worth citizen, 
Elliott Roosevelt, took a captaincy in 
the same branch of service. Anybody 


know ? 
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HEADLINERS 
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Continued from page 25) 
ton Field near Houston, and necessary grading 
and paving work, is to be done at a contract 
price of $1,877,794.85. 

The War Department has awarded the con- 
tract for construction of an advanced single- 
engine flying school at Lake Charles, La., at 
a price of $1,604,236, including 125 tem- 
porary buildings and other necessary facilities. 
At Welston, Ga., a few miles south of Macon, 
a complete air field and depot are to be built 
on a 2,200-acre tract at contract price of 
$10,625,654 This plant will include 38 mil- 
itary and 23 industrial buildings, sewer sys- 
tem and _ sewage-disposal plant, locomotive 
storage, and other facilities 

If 1,300 acres of real estate can be satis- 
factorily obtained, Vichy, Mo., will be the new 
station of the 124th Observation Squadron, 
which is to furnish aerial observation for the 
Sixth Division, located at Rolla. Construc- 
tion of the usual necessary buildings is planned. 

Contract has been placed tor construction of 
a basic flying school at Enid, Okla. Cost of 
the plant, covering 136 miscellaneous struc- 


tures and utilities, will be $3,940,000. 


Webster Resigns CPT Post 


Grove Webster, who has directed the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program since its inception in 
1938, has resigned to re-enter private avia- 
tion. His resignation is effective October 1. 

Webster will be succeeded by Major P. 
Morris, who has been Webster’s assistant di- 
rector. 

Morris has been in aviation since 1917 and 
served overseas as a flight instructor at the 
U. S. Army Base at Issoudon, France. He 
holds active pilot’s certificate No. 457 and has 


logged more than 8,000 flying hours. 









“SURE, P’LL 
GET A JOB!” 


The Army and Navy are 
training the finest piiots 
in the world. These stu- 
dents of today will lead 
the field of tomorrow. 
Their specialized training 
will equip them to step 
into the best commercial 
jobs available. 


Are you keeping pace? Are you capitalizing on your thousands of hours 
in the air? Aviation is coming of age... it will take more than mere 
hours to qualify for the leading positions of tomorrow. 


GET YOUR INSTRUMENT RATING = HER 


WHERE THERE IS NO WEATHER PROBLEM ! LENECI AE DIATE 


< 
FLY aor courst 





e! 
Lv 





Come to Houston where the Army locates its 
largest advanced flying Center, Ellington Field, 


and the CAA has its standardization School. The ’ 

year ‘round flying weather of Texas’ Gulf Coast HOU D 24'S 

will enable you to complete your instrument achit 

course in the shortest time possible FA\ Write for full 
We are proud of our record, and you will be particulars 


proud of having trained at Air Activities. 


“THE OLDEST FLIGHT SCHOOL ON TEXAS GULF COAST OFFERING INSTRUMENT COURSES” 


A | R a C T l * l T I E 5, | n C = MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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SOUTHWEST 


Meacham Field 





FLY-A-WAY/ 


NEW AERONCA SUPER “CHIEF” 


FACTORY AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE FOR 


ROY TAYLOR, Owner-Manager TELEPHONE 6-1259 


In Your + 


Immediate Delivery 
at Fort Worth 


LYCOMING 


50% 800 HF 


@ Engin 


AIRCRAFT & MOTOR SUPPLY 


(Formerly AERONCA SALES) 





Bargains in Used Airplanes Fort Worth, Tex 
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' } Is« oun nteres 
Portales, New Mexico—lhe New Mex ive also found interest 7 
| S, | " j Sell Meet Our Correspondents 
j ‘ aaa ae ae been appearing regularly 








S | 4 Tra ( M Ha M f , i ternate airport problems plotted and 

iV oO < t 1 vo YC F . . . : 
j So , tes, il any y oe nmave sent in your pictures anc solution given. Commercial examina- 
personal sketches, and sincerely appreciate tions are shown in separate section of 
, this co-operation. But are still quite a the book. Navigation, Meteorology, Air- 
| CAA P am sopeniienss wl “= — craft, Engines and CAR covered. Just 
irted . . po we —= = published—12th edition only $2.00 post- 

{ R0°'TH LE MASTER cluded in our gallery. And to those who have paid, or C.O.D. 

not yet sent in photographs (a glossy snap RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: 
shot will do) and information about them- by Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. 

. Cc s. Ne 9 nditi overi 
selves, may we say: please do! We want every- Air Corp New 1941 Edition covering 
, new important material. Written espe- 
body in on this no matter whether you are a cially to prepare the pilot for govern- 
BRING THIS AD and your license new correspondent sending your first news ment examination for “instrument rat- 


letter, or a veteran 


and get a FREE cuppa stuff. 


5048 S. Harwood Tulsa, Okla 6-0119 











To Ports of Call Correspondents: 


‘ROUND ABOUT We hope you have 


1 
fellow writer-uppers 


enjoyed meeting your 


ough the pages of 
and pleasure in this 


past few months 


several years. This 
Meet Our Correspondents” 
be run without pictures and news of you... . 
GUY BREWER’S HANGAR and vor We'll be looking for both SOON. A & E. MECHANICS RATING: Air- 
und thanks a lot! 


PORTS OF ALL EDITOR and Mechanics’ Civil Air Regulations. 





Outstanding New Aviation 
Defense Books 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PI- 
feature that has LOTS: New ‘Aeronautical Training” 
fully covers new multiple choice exam- 
inations, with drift off course and al- 


know our readers 


ing.” Radio-Telephone Permit included 
with Meteorology, Radio-Orientation, 
feature Cannot let-down, offcourse and alternate air- 
port problems. Only $4.00, postpaid. 


plane and Engine Mechanics—-Can you 
pass your written test? Send for new 
quiz book covering Airplanes, Engines, 


156 pages, fully illustrated, with new 
multiple choice examination questions. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION. 


BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. AND 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT, published monthly at Dallas, Texas, for 


ETC., REQUIRED 
MARCH 3, 1933, of 


Only $3.00, postpaid or C. O. D. 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the scope of the new mul- 
1941. tiple choice examination for flight in- 
structor rating. Illustrated with dia- 


























State , Te XA 
County of Dalla grams. $2.00, postpaid, or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: A new book, 
Ref Not . , prepares for government examinations 
lef . n ‘ otary 1 n al r “ State and county aforesaid, personally appeared on Navigation, Meteorology, Aircraft, 
ws Pas taddawa ha g veen duly sworn according to law and says that Engines and CAR. Why fail? Only 
e i c..- Editor f SOUTHERN FLIGHT — that the following i to the of his knowledge: $3.00 postpaid. 
and» «belief t tatement th wner ip, Management, et of the aforesa vublicatix . aot ss 
for the date shown in the bove aption, rec sired by the Act of Augu ‘ ' 191 re — i d NAVIGATION PLOTTER: (Dept. of 
ae Mie Bat of Mend @ ti 537. Postal Lav mr R la _ — = - ry - Commerce type) is necessary for all 
) ve ‘ are m ed ! ec or ry oste AWS ‘ ew ations ) « ‘ . . 
the reverse this form. to-wit 2 — ine = problems involving drift, letdown and 
offcourse, including alternate airport 
l That the ame und addr ‘ f the publisher, editor, managaing and busine problems. May be used when taking 
managers at examination. Complete with large 

Publisher: Air Review Publishing Corporation, Dallas. Texa leatherette Navigation Note Book and 

Editor: George E. Hadd , Dal Texas instructions, only $4.00 postpaid. 

Business Manager: R. T. Gidley, Dalla rexas AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edi- 

That th ner i f ned by a corporation, it name and address must be stated tion) includes meteorology, $5.00 post- 
and a mmediate! t le the name and addresse of stockholders owning or holding paid. 
sddresse f the individua wner must be giver If owned by a firm, company. or othe SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 

er cent r more of tota in int of stock If not owned by a corporation the names ans TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A. 
inincorporated concert ts name and addres as well as those of each individual member Link. Jr. $3.00 postpaid. 
nm be £1 , U. S. COAST & GEODETIC (Lyon) 

Air Review Publishir Corporatior 1901 McKinney Ave Dallas AIRCRAFT COMPUTER with book of 

Stockholders instructions $3.00. 
George I Haddaway, D: ‘ R. T. Gidley, Dallas, Texas; D. H Dallas, Texas Order From . 
. . * 
W. G. Green, Tulsa, Oklahoma hn W. Herbert, Fort Worth, Texas ; Johnson, Fort Pan American Navigation Service 
Wort! Texa R. Haddawa Fort Worth Texas; John E. Farrell, Fort Texas Dept. SF 
That the known bondholder mortgagee and other security holders owning or holding one 1435 Flower St., Glendale, California 
per ec r more ft sl ame f bonds, mortgage or other securities NONE. 
H That the two paragrap! next above, giving the names of the owne stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the be of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the bool f the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the persor r corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is also that the 
aid two paragraphs contai tatements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the ircumstances and conditior inder which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the book f the mpany as trustees, hold stock and securities a capacity other NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe any other person, To assure receiving your copy of SOUTHERN 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said bonds, or other FLIGHT regularly, please notify us immedi- 
securities than a ‘ tated by hin ately of any change in address. 

That the average number f pi f each issue of this publicatior or distributed, If you have not received your magazine 
through the mai r otherwise t paid subscribers during the twelve preceding the regularly, we will appreciate hearing from 
date shown above 1 (This information is required from daily publications only you. We do not want you to miss oa single 

copy. 
(Signed) GEORGE HADDAWAY Just a penny postcard will do 
Editor Thank you, 
Sworn t and ibsecribed befor n th 2nd day of September 1941 
7 = ; : CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 

(Signed) JOYCE KIN(¢ 
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Easy Terms — Quick Service 


Buy your plane — the AIRCREDIT way. A 
complete Aircraft Finance and Insurance service 
for Southwest flyers and operators. Write for 
details or see your authorized aircraft dealer or 
distributor. 
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Kezelmeter Aviation Chronographs 
and Aviation Accesso ries 


Products you hnouw... 
Seruice you can bust 


Southwest Airmotive deals in fine products. You 
know—and WE know—that the products adver- 
tised on this page are as trustworthy as the aviation 
industry can produce. Many of the manufac- 
turers represented have been leaders in their fields 
since flying began. 

Southwest Airmotive deals in fine service, too 

. service you can /rust! 

There is, we believe, no better recipe for safe 
flying than this happy combination of fine products 
and expert service. To the airman it spells peace 


of mind beyond price. 


COMPANY 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Tt, that ruan will, De, CESSNA agaese. 


With that sleek mount he can really take that ball through for 


a winner .. . It's because of a 30-year record of dependable 
speed, maneuverability and stamina that CESSNAS have 


the esteem of Military Authorities of two great Democracies. 
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CESSMHA AIRCRAFT COMPARDHY 


CONTRACTORS TO THE U.S. ARMY AND THE ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 





